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——— 
HE week has been a heart-breaking one for France. The 
re: last military chance has failed, and the country, if saved at 
all, must be saved by a popular war. ‘The same inexplicable vacil- 
lation which appeared on the frontier has frustrated MacMahon’s 
audacious design, and delivered him, bound hand and foot, into 
his enemy's hands. His army may be considered hors de combat, 
its relics having been driven into Sedan, where he may have 
supplies, but also may not, and where his communication with 
Paris may be cut off. The general result of the week, therefore, 
is that the French army is locked up in Metz and Sedan; that the 
road to Paris is open to the Germans ; and that the reliance of 
France must now be on a defence of Paris, either before the walls 
or within them, by the Parisians and the three armies hastily 
gathered together at St. Maur, Lyons, and Blois, numbering, 
probably, 240,000 good men, but imperfectly organized. 


Before we begin the narrative of events we must once more call 
attention to the numbers. It appears day by day more probable 
that the German account was correct, and that France was in- 
vaded or threatened by an army such as the world has never seen. 
The Arieg’s Zeitung, of Berlin, has been allowed to break through 
the veil, and gives the positions of the corps darmée. We quote 
its statement elsewhere, but its general effect is this. ‘The Red 
Prince is encamped around Metz and Bazaine with seven corps, or 
270,000 men; the Saxon Crown Prince won a battle at Carignan 
with two corps and the Guard, or 95,000 men; there are 60,000 
men round Strasburg ; and there is the Crown Prince, whose army, 
joined as it was by the King, cannot be under seven corps, or 
210,000 more. ‘This calculation, which is certainly correct if Ger- 
mavy has really filled up losses by sickness as well as battle, gives 
a total of 570,000 men actually in France,—less by 70,000 than the 
Germans claim. No effort like this has ever been made by a 
modern people, and we do not wonder that the French Generals 
feel stunned, or that cool observers should say Napoleon was 
right,—this ‘s a danger to Europe. ‘There is certainly no State 
existing at this moment in Continental Europe which could stand 
the shock of the German arms. 


MacMahon did, as we imagined, attempt to relieve Metz. 
Having received reinforcements and supplies until be had an 
army of five corps of soldiers, one of marines, and about one of 
Gardes Mobiles, Franc-Tireurs, and other sundries, say 180,000 
in all on paper, but owing to terrible desertions about 150,000 in 
fact, he left Chalons on the 22nd for Montmedy. [lis front spread, 
of course, over many miles ; but the general movement was clearly 
eastward, the advanced cavalry having been reported at Stenay. 
Instead, however, of moving at the forced rate, thirty miles aday, 
or at the ‘‘ French rate,” twenty miles a day, or the English rate, 
which used to be fifteen miles, he did not move six, getting, it is 
supposed, ‘‘ entangled ” in the defiles of the Argonne. ‘The cause, 
however, remains absolutely unknown ; and until it is known there 
can be no criticism of the Marshal’s generalship, nothing but the 
bare statement that he moved so slowly as to give Baron von 
Moltke time to close him up in his deadly grip. ‘The best expla- 
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-« .on we have seen is, that MacMahon, suspecting demoralization 
among the men defeated at Worth, waited for the 13th Corps, 
which only left Paris on the 29th. 





Whatever the cause, the Germans gained six days, which Von 
Moltke appears to have applied thus. The Crown Prince, stopping 
his march on Paris, turned slowly north, not to catch MacMahon, 
but to cut off his retreat, and by the 29th was in a position to 
attack an army flying towards Sedan, with two corps, the 5th 
and 11th, say 60,000 men, supported, of course, by the remainder 
of his army, if need should arise. From subsequent events, it is 
clear that he must have been perfectly informed of MacMahon’s 
object, of the measures taken at Metz to defeat it, aud of the 
probability of those measures succeeding. Paris was also 
informed, and rejoiced in his swerve as a ‘*‘ check” caused by 
MacMahon. 


Meanwhile, an army, consisting of the 4th and 12th Corps and 
the Royal Guard, had been formed out of the enormous force 
round Metz, and entrusted to the Crown Prince of Saxony, a 
soldier who behaved well in Bohemia, and whois heir of a kingdom 
saved from absorption by the interference of France. ‘This force, 
90,000 strong, was despatched westward to meet MacMahon full 
face, and if possible drive him back into the arms of the Crown 
Prince. On the 27th the advanced guards touched each other, 
and on that day and the 28th two, if not more, cavalry actions 
ended to the advantage of the Germans, who, on the 20th, were 
joined by the Bavarians detached by the Crown Prince to their 
support. MacMahon, still pushing on, crossed part of his army 
over the Meuse at Mouzon; but that part was on 30th August 
attacked and driven back with great loss, especially in prisoners, 
of whom 7,000 fell into the enemy's hands, On the 31st the tight- 
ing continued, MacMahon apparently being driven back upon 
Sedan in a condition described as ‘almost total rout,” and held 
at Berlin to be equivalent to complete ruin. 


MacMahon, however, with splendid tenacity, renewed the 
engagement ou the Ist September, having probably been joined 
by the 13th Corps, and evidently at first gained some advantage, 
for the Flourenville correspondent of the Standard telegraphed at 
1.12 p.m. that the Marshal was winning ground towards Carignan, 
while the Emperor telegraphed a coming victory to his wife ; but 
at 4.15 of the same day the King of Prussia telegraphed to the 
Queen :—* Since 7.30 this morning a battle victoriously progress- 
ing is taking place around Sedan. ‘The Royal Guard, the 4th, 
Sth, 11th, and 12th Army Corps, and the Bavarian Corps are 
engaged. The enemy has been almost entirely driven back into 
the town.” ‘The King’s telegrams, though always reticent about 
losses, have never exaggerated victory, and he has Generals by his 
side who are almost incapable of misconceiving the result of an 
engagement. 

There is therefore, on Friday night, an immense balance of 
probability that MacMahon, after four days of desperate fighting 
including two of alternate success and failure, was at last driven 
backward on Sedan with enormous losses, and was compelled to 
abandon finally the idea of relieving Metz. If this is correct, and 
we see scarcely a gleam of hope that it is not, Marshal Bazaine’s 
position must be utterly desperate. He is completely surrounded, 
there is no force anywhere which can reach him without passing 
over an army, and he must either cut his way out at any hazard 
towards Belgium, or surrender for want of food. As he 
| had with him the Imperial Guard and 80,000 men—possibly 
| reduced by sickness—and was a Marshal of France, it was inevit- 
able that he should choose the former alternative. Accordingly, 
he burst out on the 3lst August, and endeavoured throughout the 

whole day and uight to force his way through the German lines, 
| concentrating his efforts against the position occupied by the Ist 

Corps. ‘They, however, supported by the 4th Landwehr Division, 

which is specially mentioned in the Berlin official telegram relat- 

ing the engagement, repulsed the assault, and the Marshal, after a 
| loss which, from the time occupied, must have been terrible, was 
' driven in again upon Metz, where his situation is now past hope. 
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Nothing appears to have changed in Paris during the week. | declare that as they have no military officers they are only civilians 
‘Lhe Ministry is entirely master of the situation, refuses news, and | and shall have no quarter. ‘That is a good rule for the invaded, 
<lefies the Liberals to call in the people. ‘The National Guard bas | as it makes volunteers fight to the death; but M. de Ja Tour 
been armed with muskets, which had been sold to a contractor, | d'Auvergne has informed the German Government that if it is 
but not taken away; great numbers of cattle and sheep have been | carried out, the French will retaliate on the Landwehr, and the war 
collected in the Bois de Boulogne, without, however, too much | will acquire a new and needless character of bloodthirstiness, The 
fodder for them ; and enormous stores of bacon, flour, coffee, and, | difliculty seems to be chiefly matter of uniform. The present one 
we presume, though nobody says so, of jirewvol, have been laid | is too slight; it could be assumed in a few hours by all peasants, 
in. Firewood would be the ditliculty in a siege, for men cannot | and no army will endure, or should endure, attack by men who 
live in health on uncooked flour. The fortifications are mounted | do not know the rules of war, and cannot make prisoners. Napo- 
with immense numbers of marine guns, considerable bodies of | leon shot guerillas wherever he found them. 
troops are still in the city, and the tone of the people appears to 
be thoroughly resolute. It is, however, believed that they know 
as yet nothing of the position of their armies, and certain that the 
most earnest efforts are made to keep them in ignorance. 








The most terrible mot yet uttered about this war is one reported 
by the correspondent who supplies Blackwood with a spirited 
original description of Forbach: ‘‘L’Empire c'est la paix; certaine- 
ment ce ne pas la guerre.” 





The lower-class Parisians, taught for half a century to believe We do not like this telegram at all:—it is from the second 
France the greatest of military powers, ascribe all defeats to| edition of the Times of Friday, and comes from its own Calcutta 
treachery, and display the old temper of 1792. Every foreigner is | correspondent, who probably gives the official version. “A vague 
a spy of Bismarck’s, and the faintest suspicion of an accent is | panic exists among Europeans and Bengalese in Allahabad. ‘The 
sufficient to cost a man his life. The rich French are also sus-| 4th Native Infantry is the cause of apprehension. General 
pected, so since Thursday are all who leave the capital; so are all) Vaughanhas brought more troops from Cawnpore, and the magistrate 
with too much gold; and so, among others, are the courtesans. | has issued a circular reassuring the residents. The panic is 
The temper of the people is horribly fierce, and it is believed that | pelieved to be unfounded, but there are many bad characters in 
one main reason for the attempts to delude them with pleasant | 4}jahabad.” We do not move troops in India against bad cha- 
things is the belief of all statesmen that the truth would produce a racters, or move thein at all without clear necessity. How comes 
social war. That this opinion is widely shared is evident from the Allahabad, the key of Northern India, the city which euieiaeaiin 
fact that throughout the week General Palikao has made no state- | poth the Ganges and the Jumna, to be without European troops ? 
ment even to the Corps Législatif. ‘ 


— Strasburg is suffering fearfully from the siege, and even the 
It is stated that a somewhat bitter contest is raging in the | roof of the Cathedral has been set on fire, though the fire was 
French Cabinet as to the removal of the seat of Government. | promptly extinguished. General Uhrich, who commands the 
The Imperialists, aware that Parisians mcy insist on surrender, as | place, is making a thoroughly heroic defence, though it has appar- 
the citizens are said to have done in Strasburg, wish to remove the | ently been staiued by the cruelty of a needless bombardment of 
seat of Government either to Bourges, or ‘Tours, or Lyons. The| Kehl, on the other side of the Rhine, an open city, of which the 
Liberals, of course, oppose, and so do the citizens, and the difli- | Germans make no use for military operations. The inhabitants of 
culties in the way are enormous. The people might obey the Strasburg have pressed on General Uhrich the surrender of the 
Emperor wherever he was, but failing him they would look to | place,—with no result at all,—except, indeed, as one account 
Paris; and the mere removal of the Departments, with their | states, that the General shot the member of the deputation who 
thousands of clerks, of the Treasury, of the Bank of France, with | threatened him with an internal rising if he would still hold out. 
its masses of treasure,—nearly £40,000,000 in gold and silver,— | Yet he has had to apply to the besiegers for lint and bandages for 
of the Mint with its machinery, of the Telegraph, and of the | six hundred wounded citizens of Strasburg, which were immediately 
Railway administration, would be impossible, yet in abandoning | sent. The Baden Army that is besieging the city is very impatient 
any one of these Government would abandon a strength. More- | at the delay which keeps it from going to the front; but rumour 
over, if the Germans win they will have a voice in the matter, | says that Strasburg will be in that part of Alsace to be annexed 
and it is their interest to decline to treat with any Government | to Baden, so that they are, as it were, conquering their own pro- 
perty. On the other hand, it is asserted that the Grand Duke of 
4 se . | Baden objects to any extension of his rule, and that Alsace, if 
Canpee wounes itt without a Government, every man in| synexed and when annexed, will be governed, like Schleswig- 
France refusing to sign the treaty, how would matters go then? Holstein, as part of Prussia. 
That form of extreme resistance has never occurred, and like the Te A 
extreme form of passive resistance, probably never will occur, but} It is stated positively by the Strasburg correspondent of the 
the course of an invader would be clear. He would appoint and) Dujily Telegraph that the Bishop of Strasburg, during his recent 
acknowledge a native Government, towards which all owners of | unsuccessful attempt to mediate between the besiegers and the 
property, stockholders, and so on, would be sure to drift, and | besieged, was told authoritatively by the Prussian officer who was 
would support it by force in establishing its authority, treating appointed to meet him that Alsace, “stolen from Germany 200 
all opponents as rebels. As a matter of fact, though it ought | years ago,” would be reclaimed for the German Fatherland, ‘never 
not to be so, people will not fight a native Government because | again to be given up ;” but “ that Lorraine would be left to France, 
foreigners are friendly to it, and the provinces would drift back to| whose eastern frontier in future will be the Vosges.” It was 
obedience as they drifted back to obedience to the Directory. Of | added that Metz would be left to France, ‘it being by no means 
course such a Government, being nominee, would be the worst con- | Germany’s desire to humiliate unnecessarily the French nation, with 
ceivable for native interests, as the Government of 1815 for some | whom she desires to be upon terms of sincere and durable friendship.” 
years was,—would, in fact, use native power to further foreign | This language is that of the Te/eyraph’s correspondent, but he 
interests. Almost any form of resistance, or any mode of acqui- | asserts that language to this effect was reduced to writing, and 
escence is better than that, and we question if, in a civilized state, | attested at the interview, which looks like authority. Germany 
the experiment will ever be tried. ‘The rulers have lived in the | would do far better, and gain infinitely more strength, by leaving 
capital, and they love it, and cannot bear to give it up. the Alsatians—who are even more vividly French in feeling than 
ee many of the inhabitants of Lorraine, especially east from Metz—to 
A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, who isin the Prince's | the country which they have adopted. ‘The language plea is 
Camp before Metz, says dysentery is telling heavily there, owing worthless,—the Vosges patois, though of German origin, being 
to the German habit—which they will abandon after this war— | quite unintelligible to Germans, and the people who speak it 
of camping without tents. He met a French mounted officer, French in sympathy to the backbone. The military consideration 
who told him, what we have always suspected, that at Spicheren | probably moves the Prussian Generals most. We can only hope, 
the artillery were speedily without ammunition, and the French | somewhat against hope, that the rapidly rising greed for an- 
did not receive the supports they had a right to expect—a curious | nexation will not go further than this. Even in this, France 
confirmation of a story repeated every where, that one of the French | will no more acquiesce, than Italy in the German occupation of 
Generals refused to advance, pleading counter-orders. ‘The story | Venetia, and all Europe will be unsettled for years by expectation 
is impossible, but it is stated. of the return match. 





not settled in Paris. 











| 











— 


There will be very serious trouble about the position of the | The news from the French provinces is very alarming, for it 
Francs-'Tireurs,or French Volunteers. They wear a kindof uniform, | Seems to show that the rural population 
and are acknowledged by the Government; but the Germans into that hysterical state of suspicion anc 


1 are really breaking out 
1 alarm which, as we 
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believe, quite as much as the oppression of the old feudal laws, 
caused the Reign of Terror in the great Revolution. The 
Government has officially confirmed the horrible story, utterly dis- 
credited at first, of the burning alive of a respectable young French- 
man, M. De Monneys (in the arrondissement of Monton, Puy de 
Dome, quite the centre of France, and far from any hostile army), 
for not being sufficiently Imperialist, and for having bought a sub- 
stitute instead of having personally entered the Army. Disturb- 
ances of the same kind, due to an ignorant peasantry, who attri- 
bute the misfortunes of France to their rich men and nobles having 
received Prussian bribes, seem to have occurred in all parts of 
France,—in Touraine (Indres-et-Loire), in Ille-et-Vilaine, at 
Montfort, at Houdain (Pas-de-Calais), and in Brittany. In 
Alsace and in the South of France, Protestants are accused of 
siding with the Prussians on account of their religion. It is evi- 
dent that the ignorant people of the rural districts regard the 
Emperor as on their side, and the middle and richer classes as 
hostile to them. If such a feeling spreads, the bonds of society 
will be dissolved, and the Germans will have secured a stronger 
<though we may hope a much less welcome) alliance, than either 
Austria or Italy could have offered. 


A very curious telegram was sent this week from the King of 
Prussia’s head-quarters at Bar-le-Duc, representing that the Em- 
peror of the French was certainly not with MacMahon’s army, 
and that there was reason to suppose he was shut up in Metz. 
There could have been no ground for this except his temporary 
absence from the head-quarters of MacMahon, for he has never 
been near Metz since he left it on the 14th August, and his 
whereabouts has since been pretty accurately known from day to 
day. It does, however, seem certain that he has often travelled 
privately, and on different roads from the army, though re- 
joining Marshal MacMahon from time to time; and a report 
of his health, given, as it is asserted on good authority, in the 
Medical Journal, asserts that Mr. Prescott Hewitt, who has quite 
recently been summoned to the Emperor, found his disease, an affec- 
tion of the prostate gland, so much aggravated by the fatigues 
and anxieties of the war, and his weakness so great, that ‘‘ at any 
moment very startling announcements might be made.” There is, 
at all events, no want of nerve in an Emperor who, under a most 
depressing and fatal disease, shares the fortunes of an army in the 
field, and, as it is said, takes part even in its engagements. Even 
of brave men, few would fight to the last against two mortal 
diseases, one assailing the man, and one assailing the Emperor, at 
once. 


On the 24th August, the Red River Expedition entered Fort 
Garry unopposed. Jiel had escaped before it arrived, and as there 
was no resistance, the people heartily welcoming the expedition, 
the English regulars began their return journey on the 29th, the 
Canadian troops staying, we suppose, to support the Government 
against any revolutionary movement from outside. 


General Grant is said to be congratulating America in the 
warmest way on the commercial gain she is certain to win from 
the European war. ‘The war,” he says, or is said to say, “ will 
raise values in Europe; iron, and leather, and coal will advance 





there. Then we can compete with them without a tariff. 
This war will be the greatest blessing that could be afforded to 
America,”—and here we are sorry to say the President is stated 
‘to have become enthusiastic,”—“it will raise Europe up to an 
equilibrium of prices and labour. Our factories will start again, 
and importations will cease. ‘They will no longer be able to make 
a coat cheaper in Europe than in this country.” If the worthy 
President, —who evidently has less idea of political economy than 
even the a lvocates of what is called ‘the mercantile theory” in the 
last century had,—would only follow up his own logic, he might 
teach himself something. If war and the failure of production 





in Europe is economically so good for America, war and the 
failure of production in part of America must be economically 
good for the rest of America; and so at last it would follow that 


chusetts, say,—if all the rest of the world produced nothing and 
left her mistress of the field. Is not that an ad absurdum refu- 
tation of your view, Mr. President ? 


It is sail that the English ironclad Defence has recently anchored 
at Civita Vecchia, and that the captain has taken important de- 
Spatches to the Vatican; and it is ramoured that the Defence | 
has orders to receive the Pope on board, if he wishes to go, and | 
convey him to Malta. There does not, however, seem to be the | 
slightest panic just at present in Rome, and a flight to Malta iu | 


. : : = | German soil. 
it would be an economical blessing,—for the State of Massa- F 


the middle of a General Council would hardly be thought of, except 
under very urgent necessity indeed. . 


The story of the massacre of Tientsin, on the 2ist June 
last, is told privately in a private letter dated Cheefoo, June 
30th, published in Thursday’s Standard, but the signature 
of which is not given. The horrors narrated are frightful, 
and remembering how frequently stories of similar horrors in 
the Mutiny melted away on close investigation,—though but 
too many were true,—we may hope that the writer, who does 
not seem to have been in Tientsin at the time, has heard 
somewhat exaggerated accounts. Yet making all allowances 
for this, there was evidently horror enough. ‘The first attack 
was on the French Consul, who was murdered, the Chinese man- 
darins refusing aid. Then the Consulate was broken open, and 
two Catholic priests murdered, as well as M. and Madame 
Thomassin, an attaché to the Legation at Pekin and his bride. 
Then came the worst part. ‘The mob, acting with regular 
Chinese soldiers, it is said, whom their officers did not attempt 
to restrain, attacked the hospital of the French Sisters of 
Charity, stripped them, exposed them to the mob, plucked 
out their eyes, mutilated them in other ways, and divided 
portions of their flesh among the infuriated people, and then 
set fire to the hospital, in which 100 orphan children, 
who were the objects of the sisters’ care, were burnt to death. 
The British in Tientsin do not seem to have been attacked, 
—why, we do not know, probably because the British do not 
make so many converts as the French sisters of charity. The 
British Consul had demanded protection for the foreigners in 
Tientsin from the mob whose violence was known to be rising, four 
days before, and had been refused by Chung How, the Mandarin 
who seems to be responsible for this massacre, and whose execu- 
tion ought to be demanded. Were France not otherwise engaged, 
a French expedition to China of no trivial importance would be a 
certainty. ‘There is a terrible rumour that another massacre has 
since occurred at Pekin, in which there have been British victims, 
but we trust this may be false. 


English generosity is not coming out very strong as yet towards 
the sick and wounded. We have raised about £50,000, not a 
halfpenny a head for the whole population. Surely we ought to 
send at least a million sterling, which England and Wales alone 
could raise by giving a shilling a head, and though, of course, 
there are many millions who could not give nearly so much, there 
are also so many who could give their tens or hundreds of pounds, 
that we ought to manage that at least. ‘The effort has not yet 
reached the poor at all, and has not been in any degree system- 
atized. Every church and chapel in the kingdom should be the 
centre of a great effort. ‘There is no more honourable work for 
neutrals, and none more likely to relieve neutrals of that appear- 
ance of frigid and irritating indifference, which in reality so little 
represents our English attitude at present. 





M. Louis Blanc wrote a letter to yesterday's Pull Mull Gazette, 
in which he tries to make out a case why English sympathy should 
be given to France. There is much in it with which we agree. 
We can hardly hold Count Bismarck guiltless of all intention of 
provoking the war, though in insisting on that point M. Louis 
Blanc makes a confusion between the people of Prussia and 
their rulers which he will not allow as between the people of 
France and their rulers, Whatever M. Bismarck’s policy may have 
been, assuredly Germany did not approve of a war of aggression as 
France appeared to do. ‘That the French Republicans disapproved 
the war we know, but what is there to show that they were a 
larger proportion of the people in this respect than they were at 
the time of the Plébiscite, when the Empire was endorsed afresh 
by the people? ‘Tbat the war has now assumed positively the 
form of an invasion of France is hardly to the point, as the 
French have never shown the least disposition to condemn the 
proposed invasion of Germany, or offered the slightest guarantee 
that if the war ceased now they would not willingly renew it on 
Still we admit that the practical work now before 
rance is self-defence, a national effort to prevent the 
certainly contemplated confiscation of at least one or more 
of her provinces ; and her success in such an effort, so limited, 
we believe the great majority of Englishmen will heartily desire. 
To call this, however, without qualification, sympathy with France, 
would be misleading. English sympathy was with Germany, and 
will only fall off in some degree from Germany on evidence (only 
too likely to be produced) that Germany desires to retaliate ou 
France what France would have inflicted upon her, 





gol 


Counsols were on Friday eveniug 92 to 924. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY ° humiliation has happened to France since Pace, pa pale he 
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THE DEFEAT OF MACMAHON, 


Tis too much. The bitterest enemy of France—and in 
England France has no enemies, though the Empire has 

so many—could not read the record of this week’s events 
without a sense of personal pain, without sad sympathy for 
the misfortunes of a great people, and a sadder reflection that 
although Germany was justified in invasion, her invasion, had 
it been unjustified, would have been equally successful. The 
German giant has found in Von Molike’s brain an enchanted 
weapon, and before it virtue would be as powerless as valour. 
The one hope for France of a success other than through a 
war of years, lay in the design attributed to MacMahon of 
marching with his newly-organized army swiftly to the relief 
of Metz, releasing Bazaine, and fighting such a battle as should 
have enabled France either to re-form herself or to conclude 
peace without unendurable humiliation. We still, in spite of 
some plausible argument to the contrary, believe that this was 
his intention when on 22nd August he broke up the camp at 
Chalons and started for the North-East. The Germans evi- 
dently believed so, for they risked a movement almost as 
adventurous as his own in order to intercept his plan. 
There lay around Metz and Bazaine’s entrenchment there, 
according to the official War Record of Berlin, whose 
statement is endorsed by the Diarist of the Standard, 
no less than nine corps darmee, the Ist, 2nd, 35rd, 4th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, 10th, and 12th Corps, besides the Royal Guard, or 
in all, if the corps are full, 300,000 men, or allowing an 
unsupplied loss of 30,000 sick, 270,000 men. From this 
vast body, Von Moltke detached the 4th and 12th Corps and 
the Guard, or rather more than 90,000 men, the Guard being 
equal to a corps and a quarter, under the Crown Prince of 
Saxony—a sound soldier, honoured by Prussians, because in 
his last command in Bohemia he cut them up so well—and 
sent him to Montmedy, to arrest MacMahon. On his departure 
—we are now quoting a Belgian account which looks to us pro- 
bable—Bazaine’s cavalry attempted a sortie to the eastward, and 
reached Courcelles, but was driven back into the entrenchments, 
where Bazaine, whether from inability to break through the 
German lines, or from want of food, or as we see reason to 
believe, from the most fatal of all wants, want of cartridges, 
has since remained quiescent, taking no part in the operations 
for his own relief. The Saxon Prince, marching rapidly, 
reached Stenay or thereabouts on the 29th, and there encoun- 
tered MacMahon’s outposts. That Marshal, who left Rheims 
on the 22nd, ought to have been in front of Metz by the 29th, 
but was impeded by some cause of which we have as yet no 
trustworthy account. Whether the railway to Paris had proved 
unequal to his demands on it—which is a mere suggestion —or 
his means of transport were insuflicient—which is unlikely— 
or he waited for the 13th Corps, which left Paris on the 29th, 
or he himself had caught some of the Emperor’s indecision, the 
fact remains that he did not advance until it was too late; until, 
with the Saxon Prince across his front, the Crown Prince 
upon his flank, and his own army cut in two by the Meuse, 
all hope of a victory had disappeared. The Bavarians 
with the Crown Prince had joined the Saxon Prince, and in 
two days of fighting, the details of which we cannot yet attempt 
to unravel, the Marshal was flying back to Sedan. where, on 
the 31st, he was again believed to be fighting desperately, 
probably to protect the retreat of the bulk of his army, but 
possibly because he cannot retreat without beating back his 
assailants. He has no road of escape to the North without 
violating Belgian territory. Fresh advices will probably 
modify every detail; but the German official account, the 
Belgium accounts, and the strangely-worded telegram from 
Paris which announces that MacMahon, for prudential 
reasons, has sought the shelter of the fortifications, all 
indicate that during the 30th and 3lst MacMahon was 
beaten, losing 25 cannon, 11 mitrailleuses, thousands of 
prisoners—doubtless taken in the old way, after they had 
wasted their cartridges—his camp stores, and all hope of 
relieving Bazaine. Even if MacMahon can escape with 
100,000 men, and by terrific mareches—marches which will 
cost him a regiment of foot-sore men per hour—can place his 
army in momentary safety, an awful blow has been struck at 
the military strength of France. The Army of the Rhine in 
Metz is the very core of the military system. It includes 


the Imperial Guard which fought and mancuvred so splendidly 
at Gravelotte, and its surrender on any terms would be an | 
event of which its enemies could hardly think without a 


information received is correct, what can Marshal Bazaine, be 
his genius or his courage what it may, do against such 
odds. His army is living on horseflesh, the rations of 
bread, say the prisoners turned out of Metz, being reduced 
to one small loaf of bread daily for each six soldiers - 
and two attempts to throw cartridges into the town 
have failed. Around him, occupying splendid positions, with 
siege guns moving on an improvised railway, and protected by 
rifle-pits, woods, and slopes, lies an army which even now, 
by the lowest computation of its numbers, must be at leas 
double his enfeebled force. That he should, at frightful 
loss, force his way to Verdun, is of course just possible, 
but that he should again be important in the war is past all 
hope. 

The facts, or something like them, must be well known to 
the French Government, and we are bound to say that, over- 
solicitous as it is for the dynasty, and terribly mendacious as 
its reassuring accounts may be, the Ministry makes gallant 
head against a torrent of misfortunes. It is evidently strain- 
ing every nerve to put Paris in such a position that a 
“scratch” army before its walls shall be able to make one 
last effort to arrest the torrent of invasion. All accounts, 
hostile and friendly, combine to affirm that Count Palikao, a 
man hitherto disliked even in his own army, is displaying 
an iron will; that he works incessantly; that he keeps 
effective control of the springs of administration; and that, 
though he cannot remedy the exhaustion of the arsenals, he 
can and does collect men. There is an army in Paris still, 
sheltered by all the Marine Artillery obtainable in the ports 
of France ; another army forming at Lyons, and, we fear, held 
there by dynastic considerations ; and a third organizing behind 
the Loire. The plan, we imagine, is to make up what of aa 
army is possible, an army to be fed by Paris and sheltered by 
its fortifications ; and then, if fortune fails again, to transfer 
the seat of Government. It is a bold and manly plan, and if 
the Germans give time, if the hurriedly-raised levies display 
the courage such levies sometimes exhibit, if Paris wiil 
bear all—a siege excepted—rather than yield, and if the 
Government has aman to place in command competent to con- 
tend against men like Von Moltke and Von Blumenthal, there 
may yet be a hope of safety for France. All now depends on 
Paris, and we do not believe the man lives who can say with 
thorough belief what course the great city will pursue. She 
is capable of surrendering and dancing over her surrender, cr 
of dying hopeless but resolved under a cannonade such as 
that which is grinding Strasburg into dust; and her ultimate 
mood will probably be decided by a chance. The worst sign 
even now in France is the absence of any man who could lead 
the “ people,’—whom the Imperialist Government, in its 
supreme hour, still dreads too much to arm. 





POLITICAL CORRUPTION AND NATIONAL DISASTER. 





REMARKABLE letter in the Dacly News of last Saturday 
ib —the Daily News, by the way, has been by far the 
richest in correspondence of value, correspondence with nug- 
gets of fact init, since the war began,—seems to afford the real 
key to the explanation of the gigantic failures of the French 
Army. The writer was told by two graziers of Picardy, as a 
matter within their own knowledge, that in a very considerable 
number of instances which they could specify the military 
authorities had got only 1,800 men in a full regiment, instead of 
3,000, though there were 3,000 names on the rolls. The 
modus operandi was this. Fourteen or fifteen years ago, private 
societies undertook to find substitutes for such of those drawn 
in the conscription as could pay for a substitute. While this 
was so, those societies received the conscripts’ money, and as 
it was, of course, the interest of the Army authorities to get 
the full number of men, the men were always provided. 
But since the law has required the money paid by those 
who ean pay for substitutes to be paid directly into 
the military chest, it has become the interest of those 
who control the military chest to pocket the money and 
| put sham soldiers on the rolls. These graziers of Picardy 
told the Duily News’ correspondent that they could point 
out many companies which nominally consisted of 100 men, 
land could only muster 30, and as we have said before, 
| they maintained that the average French regiments could not 
‘muster much above /c//their nominal strength. Now, indivi- 
dual statements of this kind, made as they only could be made, 
|from personal knowledge of a few selected cases, would be 
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utterly worthless as evidence, if they did not agree so mar- 
yellously with the conspicuous facts of the war. The French 
have been not only disastrously outnumbered, but their armies 
have fallen ludicrously short of their nominalstrength. Every 
one who knows anything of the war knows that of the 
750,000 men whom the French Army should have numbered 
on a war footing, barely 400,000 fighting soldiers were to be 
found in France before the great defeats. And if this policy 
of embezzling the £80 paid by every French conscript as 
substitute-money, has been largely pursued in some regiments, 
there can be little doubt that it has spread more or less 
throughout the whole French Army. It is a ‘ real cause,’ /.e., 
one proved to exist,and also one adequate to produce the remark- 
able effects which have been produced ; hence, we may fairly 
assume it as one of the most probable of all the hypotheses 
accounting for the French failure. That the same cause, 
—gross corruption, was at work in the Commissariat depart- 
ment and the departments regulating the supply of Chassepots, 
every one knows. Everywhere the French Army has been 
starved to enrich individuals. 

This is the more serious a lesson to us, because pecuniary 
corruption is the very root of the greatest and most menacing 
evils in every Anglo-Saxon society. It caused a great pro- 
portion of the disasters in the Crimea. It caused enormous 
waste and many disasters in the American Civil War. It still 
causes the greatest possible political evils in American society. 
It was certainly at the root of the monstrous waste of our 
Abyssinian campaign, where the published evidence goes to 
show, for instance, that a good million sterling was wasted on 
mules never wanted, or at least never used; that ‘ Consuls 
and Vice-Consuls received huge commissions for a few weeks’ 
service in procuring mules,”—we quote from A//en’s Indian 
Mail of the 23rd August,—that “a large batch of camels was 
bought at Suez the day after Magdala was known to have 
fallen ;” and generally, that several millions were wasted on 
what was known to be useless to the expedition, for the gain 
of various classes and individuals. Unless there be some 
early and severe check to this sort of canker at the heart of 
all great organizations, the Germans, who seem at present to 
be almost completely free from the temptation to corruption, 
will not only become the masters of Europe, but deserve to 
be so. No nation can confess more plainly its complete 
unworthiness to be held as of any great account in the 
political counsels of the world, than by giving evidence 
that its average citizens,—those whose opinions build up the 
public life of the State,—value their own private interests so 
far more highly than the public interest, that they will cheat 
the State to serve themselves. It is quite certain that people 
of this kind do not deserve to belong to a State which exer- 
cises a wide control in foreign affairs, and that they take the 
surest possible means to undermine the very foundations of 
the controlling power. A temperate, frugal, and laborious 
Germany, in which every man really honoured the State as 
the true organ of what they call with so much love “the 
Fatherland,’ would have every right to what it would cer- 
tainly soon gain,—a predominant influence in Western Europe, 
if its only rivals were a selfishly and unscrupulously mercan- 
tile Great Britain, a false and gasconading France, and an 
intriguing, wily, pliant Italy. There is no such thing asa 
great State built up out of a people that is not great. If any 
sort of corruption pervades public morality, this dry-rot must 
attack, and sooner or later, as now in France, go far towards 
ruining, the State. 

But there is undoubtedly in the present day a very large 
zmount of political corruption which does not imply anything 
like as great an extent of personal corruption as it would if 
the same deceptions were practised on private persons; and it 
is to the extinction of this that we look most hopefully, for 
when once the morality of a whole nation has become con- 
sciously indifferent to the obligations of sincerity and honesty, 
inveighing against these sins is as unprofitable as the most un- 
profitable of all the exercises of the pulpit. No Englishman, 
however, can doubt that there is a great deal of political cor- 
ruption which does not imply any equivalent amount of per- 
sonal corruption, and so far, perhaps, a remedy is possible. 
Surely there is hope of teaching people,—teaching children as 
& part of their ordinary school education,—that instead of its 
being /vss wrong to cheat a corporation or a public depart- 
ment than it is to cheat an individual, it is, if you can weigh 
guilt against guilt, a great deal more so? The thinkers of 
old time used to say that every moral rule was magnified a 
hundredfold in relation to the State; and it is only the un- 





tive difliculty in realizing the definite wrong inflicted, in seeing 
exactly who really suffers for your meanness when you cheat a 
board, or a corporation, or aGovernment department, that makes 
it otherwise now. Yet what can illustrate the old axiom better 
than such disasters as those from which France is now 
suffering? Is not every peculation which robbed a single 
regiment of its full strength now written out, as it 
were, in the flaming letters of burning towns and desolated 
plains? Is not every little cheat by which the Army was 
deprived of Chassepots for which the price had been paid, or 
the Commissariat defrauded of what was essential to the health 
and comfort of the soldiery, magnified now into the sort of 
treason which brings whole nations into mourning and provinces 
into subjection to a foreign yoke? If such lessons as the dis- 
asters of the Crimea and of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 will 
not teach how unlimited is the consequence of every immorality 
committed against the State, how rapidly the infection of sins 
against the State, or against any molecule of the State, spreads 
till all its strength is undermined, and it is left a mere name for 
a rope of sand, what moral lesson can be taught at all? We 
cannot but believe that it would be quite easy to diffuse a 
tone of morality in which cheating the State would be regarded 
as the next thing to blasphemy,—in fact, as cheating of an 
infinitely deeper dye, instead of a less guilty kind, than the 
cheating of individuals. So far, of course, as the mere dis- 
honesty is concerned, there is no choice between cheating an indi- 
vidual and cheating a community. But so far as the conse- 
quences go, every man feels that stealing from a poor man is 
worse than stealing from a rich to the same extent, and that a 
theft which ruins is worse than atheftthe effect of whichis hardly 
perceived. Is it impossible to teach children that stealing from 
the State is the stealing which ruins, is the stealing from the 
poor man whose wages form the revenue of the State,—that 
stealing from a corporation is stealing health and happiness 
from the population over whose health and happiness that 
corporation is the sole guardian,—that stealing from the 
army is stealing from the poor men who guard England,— 
that stealing even from the Treasury is stealing from the 
resources by which the poor combine to procure for themselves 
a good government,—that stealing from any department of the 
State isthe wilful introduction of a most contagious disease which 
ends in death? One would think nothing easier than to make 
it evident, even to children, that the peculiar defencelessness of 
the State, in the deficiency among its guardians of that vivid 
self-interest which protects private interests, adds, like the 
helplessness of the blind man against those who would 
plunder him, a new ignominy to any fraud committed upon 
it. Andif with this be combined the immense area over which 
fraud against the public interests spreads, if it spreads at all, and 
the terrible destruction it breeds, one would suppose it quite 
possible to sow anew in the public the ancient feeling that 
any sin of this kind against the organ of the people is really 
more guilty, instead of less so, than a like sin against an indi- 
vidual. In truth, the religious feeling which substitutes God 
for the object of every guilty action, great or small, while it has 
done a great deal to strengthen private morality, has done a good 
deal also to weaken relatively the springs of public morality, 
by rendering those who have no religious feeling, compara- 
tively indifferent to all offences which are not on the face 

Many 


of them productive of immediate pain and suffering. 
a man who would not for his life rob a widow or an 
orphan, will think nothing of robbing a department. Surely 


it is possible to introduce into elementary schools enough 
explanation of the result to innumerable move helpless persons 
than widows and orphans, of robbing departments,—the fear- 
ful result, too, in the way of making widows and orphans,— 
to inspire all men who have any vestige of moral feeling at all 
with a certain sense that the State is far more sacred than 
any individual,—that it really represents the strength and 
shield of millions of individuals, who will be not only less 
happy, but less noble, less honourable, less just, less generous 
beings, if the State be once turned to ignoble uses by selfish 
and vulgar men. 





TWO LESSONS OF THIS WAR. 
\ JE will not say that modern science has made a people’s 
war impossible,—for there is no saying what men, 
exalted to the verge of madness, might effect by incessant 
bayonet charges,—but it has certainly made it inconceivably 
difficult. The old idea, founded upon some exaggerated 
accounts of the feats accomplished by the Spanish guerillas, 


reality attaching to the State in modern times, the compara- | and on the history of La Vendée, was that the peasantry if 
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supplied with rifles might rise on the invader, shoot his scouts 
from behind walls or in the hills and woods, cut off his 
trains, bar his roads, and harass his soldiers by perpetually 
keeping them on the alert. If the country folk were utterly 
careless of their lives much of this might even now be done, 
and in the event, for instance, of a Prussian retreat through 
France, undoubtedly would be done, and immensely increase 
the losses from any disaster; but there is scarcely any proof 
that such an attempt would now check an invading army. 
Such an army, in itself wholly beyond unorganized resistance, 
even at the price of a life for a life,—for no recklessness will make 
a rifle equal to a breech-loader,—now-a-days surrounds itself 
with a scientific guerilla force, as light as the popular pelotons, 
much swifter, and indefinitely better organized. No guerilla 
yeomanry, for example, could be equal to the Uhlans, or the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, or our own pioneers. These organized 
guerillas rake the country, so to speak, with a small tooth comb, 
for a breadth of twenty miles on each side of the main body ; 
and within that charmed limit popular war means and 
must mean mere massacre, for such war being forbidden, 
the hussars take no prisoners. Only desperate men will 
encounter that risk without hope of doing more than annoy, 
and modern war, horrible as it is, scarcely drives men 
desperate, or driving them, makes them powerless. If the 
country is not really stripped, the peasant may live unharmed, 
if it is really stripped, he must go to a distance to keep him- 
self alive. Patriotism is a grand force, but the experience of 
mankind is not in favour of the idea that the majority of men, 
if not tortured or insulted, will leave their wives and children 
in the enemy’s hands to go out into the woods. and fight with 
their pouches half full, and a certainty of execution as soon as 
they are empty. No peasantry will ever fight as the Socialists 
of Paris did in 1848, and even they, fighting in streets, never 
made a successful bayonet charge. Massena never moved a force 
protected as that of the Crown Prince is, nor one the centre of 
which it was so impossible to reach. On the other hand, sup- 
posing the peasants to collect together in masses, either as they 
did in La Vendée, or in a still more perfect military order, what 
are they to do? Supposing they all had breech-loaders, only a 
Government could keep them supplied with cartridges through 
weeksof desultory fighting, and no Government, if itself attacked, 
could do it over a great country. We could, no doubt, keep 
Picardy fed with weapons by sea, but the French Govern- 
ment could not keep all France, and probably would not try, 
most civilized States feeling that if an armed mob is let loose, 
as in 1792, the very ends of government are renounced. On 
the other hand, if the people go a step farther, and try to 
make grand armies for themselves, the difficulties are incon- 
ceivably enhanced. Great armies such as ought to be now 
collecting in Southern France can only be supplied 
from great arsenals, for without artillery they would 
be powerless, and artillery neither is nor can be in 
possession of private individuals. They could not afford 
its expense. They may have guns and powder, but they can- 
not have a store of costly projectiles heaped up against a most 
improbable event. Our Volunteer Artillery might have all 
over England plenty of those beautiful light bronze nine- 
pounders, good artillerymen, plenty of powder, and still with- 
out access to great arsenals they would in a week be powerless. 
The consumption of projectiles in a battle is something no im- 
provised arsenals can meet, and if the supply fails, no troops, 
not even Englishmen, can be kept in order. The commis- 
sariat, carriage, supply of ammunition, demand services of 
their own ; and though the people might create them all— 
though, for example, Yorkshire or the Gironde might create a 
true scientific army, and equip it in time—still time would be 
required, and time is just what modern armies do not give. 
The Crown Prince’s Army would have crushed La Vendée in 
a fortnight, it has almost crushed North France in a month, 
while it is doubtful whether in a country under modern con- 
ditions a fortnight’s fighting would not involve losses the 
population would never bear ; for example, the starvation of 
all women and children. Imagine Yorkshire traversed by 
Uhlans, all sheep and crops carried away, and all wages sud- 
denly cut off! Could even Yorkshire, where men would mean 
fighting to the death, bear that state of affairs for one month? 

The only way in which a people suddenly overmastered can, 
as we believe, bring effective aid to the national defence, is by 
filling up the ranks of the regular force, which can, if so filled 
and thoroughly supplied, again take the field, and renew the 
tactics of the American War, during which the Northern 
Armies were three times refilled by men with a mere tincture 
of drill. If the Gardes Mobiles had been trained men, 
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as they were intended to be, and thoroughly armed, as 
they ought to have been, and had been ready to efface them. 
selves for a moment in the Regular Army, the first losses would 
have meant little, and France, risen in despair, might at least 
have freed herself by giving life for life, by fighting as Grant 
fought on the Potomac. To this end supplies, however, are 
indispensable, and the second grand lesson cf this war is the 
value of scattered depédts. Supposing France to have, as she 
ought to have, great arsenals in the South—say at Marseilles, 
Toulouse, and Bordeaux—her government has had nearly a 
month in which to organize in the unoccupied three-fourths of 
France at least two great armies, who might be composed 
mainly of passed soldiers and Gardes Mobiles, but disciplined as 
strictly as the Army of the Rhine. There would be officers 
enough, and every sous-officier carries a potential commission. 
We fear, as a matter of fact, that the Imperialists have stripped 
these arsenals to supplement deficiencies in the North-East ; but 
they might have been full, and had they been full, even the 
fall of Paris would not have involved the temporary conquest 
of the country. Army after army would have been formed 
and maintained out of the conqueror’s road, until the turn 
of the tide brought allies, or disease to the German 
camp, or weariness of a war which exhausts the very life- 
blood of the German people. Where have we such depots? 
That we have no Metz all acknowledge, no place of refuge for 
a beaten army even on the road to London, no fortress round 
which the vast strength of the North, with its rows and rows 
of great cities, could concentrate itself; but have we even 
depots? Could an army North of London be supplied without 
reference to London? Birmingham could supply it? That is 
rather happy-go-lucky work. Do we ‘now that it could supply 
it, that there is store, as well as the means of creating store ? 
Is there anything like a great store of powder anywhere North 
of the Trent? It is possible, of course, to improvise these 
things, if we have time; but it would cost no more to have 
them ready, and be indefinitely better policy, as we shall find 
to our cost if the necessity arises, as the French are finding in 
sad fury. They have every advantage except sufficient rolling- 
stock in their favour,—an absolute government at the centre, a 
brave people, an unusual proportion of old soldiers, and an 
immense extent of territory, and so far as we see, are prepared 
to use them, and yet without depots they must fail. Their 
bravest people might as well attack with bows and arrows, 
and the future of an Empire may be sacrificed for want of 
resources which five or six millions sterling would have fully 
prepared, 





THE PROPER BASIS FOR OUR ARMY. 


HE public feeling about the National Defences is strong, 
but not, we fear, strong enough to create a system of 
National Defence. The country sees clearly enough that a 
disorganized nation may be conquered, but the Fleet is in such 
good order that there is no panic; the only man who could 
carry a compulsory system of enlistment either does not 
believe in danger, or does not think that is the way to meet 
it; and the people themselves are bewildered by the want of 
definite advice. As far as we can discover, three plans for 
raising the national strength to a level with that of any Con- 
tinental power are, under more or less definite forms, at present 
before the country. The first is to arm Great Britain as 
Prussia or France is armed, by compulsory universal service, 
or by conscription ; but this is the idea of a few thinkers, and 
may be very briefly dismissed. It is an impracticable plan. 
No statesman except Mr. Gladstone could induce the people 
seriously to consider it, and unless supported by some immense 
and visible danger, even Mr. Gladstone would fail in inducing 
them to accept any plan of the kind. A general obligation of 
service, or even a general conscription,—a much lighter, 
though much more unfair system,—would compel a portion of 
the people to accept without their own consent years of service 
in the tropics, and they would either say that any risk was pre- 
ferable, or if convinced that compulsion was necessary to national 
independence, would keep up a permanent agitation against the 
retention of tropical dependencies. Neither Prussia nor France 
could hold India with their present armies, unless she could 
add to her present organization some system of volunteering 
for service abroad, which would require to be supported by 
immense pay. We should have to do the same, to keep up an 
Imperial Guard, liable to serve anywhere, and this General 
Service Army would tend to become the Army, to monopo- 
lize honour, to attract ambitions, to assume a position in 
the eyes of the nation which would reduce the stationary foree 
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jnto a mere militia, ill-considered, and therefore ill-organized. 
The second plan is that just now in vogue, though not accepted 
by the politicians, namely, to create a second army, differing 
from the first in nothing except inferiority in training and 
exemption from foreign service,—and to this we deeply regret 
to see the Zimes has given in its adhesion; while the third is 
that of maintaining a regular army, small in size, and recruited 
by voluntary enlistment, but over-oflicered and supported by 
great masses of drilled and armed, but unorganized, gardes 
mobiles. This last is the idea which kas always been in 
favour with the Government, though never carried out; and 
we believe that in the circumstances of Great Britain, among 
a people like ours, and ina country governed by Parliamentary 
institutions, it is by far the wisest. 

If there were the smallest hope of establishing the Prussian 
system, of enacting a law compelling every Englishman to 
spend even one year of his youth as a soldier, we should at once 
-eall on all Liberals not members of the Peace Society to vote 
for the candidates who accepted that proposition ; but we have 
as yet, and as things stand, no hope of that kind whatever. 
No such proposition will be carried until the people are a little 
more educated, if even then; and we cannot see the merit of 
the kind of compromise advocated by the Z¥mes, and in part 
by the Pall Mall Gazette, though, as we imagine, in the latter 
ease with some remarkable reserves. The 7%mes’ proposition, 
if we understand a series of articles not always based upon 
the same idea, is to create a second Army exclusively for 
Home service, to increase the Militia, and pour the trained 
Reserves into it, and supply it with experienced corporals and 
serjeants, and give it an Intendance of its own, staff and trans- 
port and commissariat, and above all, create for it a new body 
of officers, using for that purpose the large number of edu- 
eated men who have passed the Woolwich examination and 
desire a military career, but cannot as yet obtain commis- 
sions. That is a perfectly coherent and in many ways reason- 
able scheme, and, if carried out, say, by General Mans- 
field, or some officer of his calibre, might give us a 
very fine force; but it would be, as it seems to us, 
at an absurdly heavy price. The new Army would, in all but 
wages, cost as much as the old one, and the wages of the men 
is by no means the heaviest military expense. The officers 
must be paid, the Intendance must be kept up, there would be 
a constant pressure for more liberal or, as they would be 
described, “‘ fairer’? allowances for everybody. At the same 
time, we should not have increased our movable force available 
for any work anywhere, we should not have armed the people, 
and we should not have a force which could be used to secure 
order or any other daily necessity within the Kingdom itself. 
We could not apply the system to Ireland,—or at all events 
statesmen would say so, though we differ, seeing no instance 
in history in which the military honour of Ireland has ever 
given way,—and the short period of drill, only a month a 
year, would throw permanent establishments into permanent 
confusion. We should only at an immense sacrifice, both of 
labour and cash, produce a second-rate Army, whereas it is not 
only possible, but easy, as it seems to us, to produce a first- 
rate one. Nothing in the world is much better as a fighting 
machine than a British corps @armee, that is, an army of all 
arms of 30,000 men. The General has probably been chosen 
for some reason other than his efficiency. The officers have 
been chosen because they are rich, and may or may not be 
competent,—as a fact, they are twice as competent as they 
ought to be. The men are not fairly treated in the matter of 
the careers which ought to be, but are not, open to them all. 
Still, with all these drawbacks—every one of which could be 
remedied if only the Treasury could make up its mind to end 
the Purchase System, and throw commissions open absolutely 
to competitive examination—the machine is very formidable ; 
with its deficiencies removed, would be, past all question, the 
most formidable machine of its size anywhere existing in 
Europe. We are not writing spread-eagle nonsense, but the 
opinion of great authorities, foreign as well as English, when 
we say it would infallibly break in pieces any machine of the 
same size which could by possibility be brought against it. Its 
only deficiency is its size, and we maintain that for active 
service its size could, if we managed our existing forces a little 
better, be at a week’s notice multiplied threefold. That is 
to say, we could raise each company of a hundred to three 
hundred without overweighting the organization, or attempting 
anything not attempted upon the Continent. The company as 
it stands now could absorb two drilled and trained recruits for 
every soldier, without losing any atom of its real power. It 
18 nonsense to say the men would be raw hands, Waterloo 


was won by recruits, “ raw hands” won Richmond, and what 
in the present temper of the public mind is perhaps more 
important, Diippel was carried by an army in which no private 
soldier had ever seen a shot fired. In 1864 no Prussian not 
over sixty-five had, or could have, been engaged in a pitched 
battle. The Prussian Army was not made in battle, but in 
peace ; by theorists, directing officers who had studied war in 
books, on parade, and in the annual exercises in which war is 
so closely imitated. Louts would, no doubt, be a nuisance, 
but Militiamen and Volunteers trained with the view not of 
making new armies, but of making an immense Reserve Depét 
for the Regular Army when employed in Europe, would, we 
contend, be an endless source of strength. We have three 
corps Tarmée—to use the form current in this war—of Regu- 
lars in Great Britain, disposable regulars ; and if they were as 
efficient as Mr. Cardwell could make them, and were joined by 
two recruits for every soldier. recruits asked to serve only for 
the work in hand, they would, we maintain, face, and in all 
probability crush, the Crown Prince’s Army. 

But should we get the recruits? We contend that on Lord 
Elcho’s plan of compelling every man either to pass through the 
militia or become a volunteer—a plan not in the least beyond 
the power of Parliament—we should. The number of men 
who reach twenty-one every year in these Islands is in round 
numbers 300,000. The proportion of these unfit for a campaign 
is probably one in three, rather more than the proportion in 
Germany, where comfort is more equally distributed. The men 
between 20 and 30 would be equal to two millions of drilled 
volunteers, and of these we might rely that a considerable pro- 
portion, say a fourth or fifth, though utterly averse to a military 
life as a career, would volunteer for the duration of a necessary 
and popular war. For adefensive war nobody doubts that, but 
we believe, remembering the recruiting during the Crimean 
War, we may go much farther and assume a willingness for 
fighting in any part of Europe. If we are right, where then 
would be our weakness or our waste? We should be as 
strong by land as any power in the world, yet free of the con- 
scription, with its shocking injustice,—the blood-tax, like every 
other tax, ought to fall on all or none;—of the Prussian sys- 
tem, with its hostility to liberty ; and of the necessity of re- 
building our Army from the ground, a necessity from which 
those will shrink with the greatest dread who know best what 
that Army has accomplished. There could not be a worse 
army on paper, but how often has it been beaten in the field ? 
and is not victory in the field, after all, the use of armies ? 





THE EMPIRE DYING HARD. 


HE Empire, if it is going to die, at all events dies hard. 
The last straw of the pile of calamity now accumulated 

on the Emperor,—the straw that would put the finish- 
ing-stroke to the endurance of most men in his position, 
if it does not put it to his,—is the reflection which must now 
be forced on him that not only he, but in all probability his 
dynasty, would have had an excellent chance, if he had not 
launched this boomerang-thunderbolt which has struck back 
with such fatal foree on his own throne. To commit a 
terrible blunder is often the fate of the shrewdest rulers ; 
but to commit a terrible blunder when there was no urgent 
need for action at all, except in his own imagination, when 
to have done nothing was so easy, and at the same time far 
less perilous than he supposed,—far less perilous than the 
course actually pursued,—must be indeed an unbearable 
burden to a long-headed, forecasting, hesitating mind 
like that of the Emperor, to whom all decisive action is a 
bitter travail of the soul. Yet must it not now be clear 
to him, as it is to all of us,—that he, like ourselves, 
far over-estimated the perils of his own dynasty and far 
under-estimated its chances with France? Who could have 
dreamt that the Empire could have borne disgrace and failure so 
terrible as it is actually enduring, without vanishing away like a 
smoke? We all,—the Emperor included,—supposed the 
scales of national opinion to be so evenly balanced that an 
additional straw in the adverse scale would make that which 
bore the fortunes of the Napoleons at once kick the beam. 
Yet here we see the Emperor heaving with his own Imperial 
hands mighty ton-weights into the adverse scale, without as 
yet absolutely sealing the fate of his dynasty ; for the balance 
still quivers in the air, the equipoise appears to be only just 
attained, and it is hardly yet certain whether the third 
dramatic catastrophe of the war, this second defeat of 
MacMahon, crowning the calamities of the Vosges and of 





Metz, will put the finishing-touch to the destruction of the 
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Tiperial influence. The Empire, it is now clear, like a lump of | when they are sickly or dying themselves, has drained all 
ice, needed a great deal more heat to melt than was indicated | other forms of government of their attraction for France, It 
by its superficial temperature. Apparently, it was within a ‘has had the art to borrow a certain democratic tone from 
degree, say a fraction of a degree, of dissolution ; but here for | Republicanism, and by its repeated pldbiscites, has utterly nau- 
six weeks the very furnaces of hell,—there is no sign, we fear, | seated the country with the democratic idea. The correspondent 
of their being purgatorial,—have been applied to it, and even | of the Guardian,to whom we have before alluded, bears evidence 
now the ice, though dangerous and leaky, is not yet half-way | strongly confirmed from other quarters, to the vehement dis. 
to a liquid form. Had the Emperor not taken the Hohen- | gust which is now entertained for the bare notion of a pié- 
zollern candidature so seriously, but only used his then | /ésc’ée by many of the very classes who in 1848 would have 
vast political influence to defeat it, would he not be | certainly been enthusiastic for a Republic. The Empire has 
reigning in perfect safety, and though full of anxieties | managed to travesty democracy so as to take all the heart out 
for his son, still with far more of real probability of | of any popular cry for a republic. Its republican side hag 
his succession, than all the various reversioners together | been its hollowest side, and yet a very conspicuous side. If 
could now reasonably make up? This, at all events, is the | the people, who are the sole depositories of power under the 
reasonable inference from what has happened. When a thread | republican form of government, have so often given in 
apparently on the point of breaking is found still unbroken | their ostentatious adhesion to the very form of government 
after huge strains have been made upon it, we have a right to | whence this ruin has fallen upon France, how is the State to 
suppose, that even though it break now, it had far more fibre | be purified by going back to the people? Whatever else the 
and wire in it than we had suspected. So it seems to us to/ Empire has done, it has effectually sickened the people with 
be with the Empire. Its fibre was thought to be frailer than | themselves; and when that is so, how can one expect any 
the gossamer. Yet its strength is not exhausted, after a/ hearty popular voice to speak out at all? Read the accounts 
draught upon it which might have proved almost fatal to an | of the utter flippancy, levity, and epicureanism which pervade 
old and popular constitution. Is not this alone enough to | the camp of Mobiles at St. Maur in the last Paris letter of the 
make of the Emperor a maniac of remoise ? Guardian, and then judge how far a people widely pervaded 
But how are we to account for this strange phenomenon? It| by these feelings are likely to turn their disgust for the 
seems certain that the scientific analogy we have just referred | Empire to account in the shape of hearty resolve to set up 
to, the vast amount of heat, not measurable by any change in| anything better in its place. The Empire seems to have 
the thermometer, requisite to liquefy a lump of ice, is strictly | effectually sucked the life opt of Republicanism before it came 
applicable to the slow dissolution of the Empire; that there has | to its own death-struggle. 
been very little manifestation of any former attachment to it,— | Then, how should there be any enthusiasm for an heredi- 
very little evidence that anything is lost to it which formerly it | tary monarchy, when once Napoleonism has failed? Only a 
had—only an immense and unaccountable reluctance, as it were, | Napoleon could, without ridicule, assume the title of 
to disappear and liquefy,—a secret store of solidifying power | Emperor ; and the title of King has no recent associations in 
which, though it has never been manifested, is none the less | France which give it any meaning, except that of a less dig- 
difficult to subdue. The peasantry of the Champagne districts | nified, less powerful, and generally shackled emperor. The 
are said, indeed, to have received the Emperor and the Prince | French are now used to the sickly glitter and grandeur of an 
Imperial with some enthusiasm, in spite of the misfortunes of | empire, and to persuade them to take with the least enthusiasm 
the Empire. But if we may trust one of the most trustworthy | to the diminished importance of an Orleanist King, you would 
of English witnesses—the correspondent of the Guardian,— | require a very real personal attachment to, and confidence in, 
the Gardes Mobiles are almost universally filled with unutter- | some one person,—an attachment and confidence which does 
able contempt and disgust for the Empire; in Paris the | not really exist. The Empire has had enough historical and 
Emperor’s own servants are compelled to disown all allegiance | dynastic attraction about it for the French people, to outshine 
to his decrees, in order to save his authority from formal | any interest which the discredited house of Orleans could have 
attack; the regular troops of the line are reported | for France, and now that it is itself discredited, for France to 
to be utterly disheartened by contempt for his policy in mili- | fall back on an Orleanist succession would be about as welcome 
tary affairs; and, in a word, the great problem is, not what} to her as it would be to the Parisians to return to lighting 
should kill the Empire, but what can possibly be the | Paris by oil lamps on the ground that the gas had become 
secret why the vital spark lingers in it so long? And| poor and smoky. If the Empire has undermined the popu- 
no doubt a great part of the explanation lies in the utter | larity of the Republic, it has still more effectually under- 
absence of any popular alternative. The apathy that has | mined the popularity of an Orleans throne. 
settled over France seems to haye entirely destroyed the} In a word, we fear we say only the truth when we say of 
old enthusiasm for a Republic. The peasantry and the/} the Empire that its glitter has so far dazzled the French, as to 
middle-classes fear that a republic means an arena for | render anything less glittering utterly vapid to them, while it 
political jealousies, rivalries, and plots. The working-men, | has also drained the country of all Republican idealism. It has 
who probably prefer it, are more interested just now in| taught the people that their power is dangerous to themselves, 
social and economic problems than in political; the Army | that politics, like all other earnest pursuits in life, are vanity ; 
itself, though it despises the Imperial commander, seems to | that wealth and pleasure are the only lasting advantages ; that 
be perfectly indifferent about the political future of the State. | glory is a meteor, that morality is a superstition, and equality 
It has found no great favourite, no brilliant leader whom it|a dream. How can we expect that a weary and satiated 
would like to elevate to power. And apathy like this always | shrinking from the Empire should mean an honest and earnest 
tells in favour of the existing state of things. You cannot | preference for anything else ? 
well either empty or level a throne without some idea of an 
ban 2 a E. — “Je 1 = > 
alternative. Especially in the midst of a great storm, no one IRISH FEDERALISM, 


would depose even an incompetent captain without having 
some notion of one more competent to put in his place. The DISTINGUISHED statesman, being asked whether he 
old metaphysicians used to account for a good many things by thought the actual condition of Ireland, as contrasted 
a principle which they called “ want of sufficient reason why | with that of England and Scotland, could fairly be attributed 
it should be otherwise,’"—in other words, of any reason for a/to English misrule, replied, “Say rather to her unhappy 
change. That seems to us to go a good way to explain the | history.” The distinction was real and important. The misrule 
tenacity of the Empire. The French political imagination is | of Ireland, with all its oppressions and consequent sufferings 
barren of any conception of a popular alternative. “Liberty, | of the oppressed, has been the consequence, no less than the 
equality, fraternity,” no longer fire the pulses of the French. | cause, of [reland’s history, and of the conditions under which 
The Orleanists have a party, but no root in the nation. And | that history has been formed, generation after generation. It 
there is not a name in France which has a quarter of the | is true of nations, as of individuals, that some are prosperous, 
familiarity in French ears which still belongs to the name of | some unfortunate, beyond any reasons derived from the good 
Napoleon. Napoleon may have proved a blunder, but what| or bad conduct of either. No one who looks at the history of 
blunder would be less fatal? And how is a people to raise a | England, past or present, and compares it with the history of any 
ery of “ Long live a probability of something better ”’? other nation, can fail to feel the force of Milton’s assertion 
But it is not by any means solely for want of a popular name | that it is God’s manner to think first of His Englishmen ; yet 
as the representative of any alternative government, that the | he must be a mere Pharisee of the Pharisees who can suppose 
Empire lingers as it does. The truth is, that the Empire, like | that it is because we are better than other nations. The chief 














some of those trees which are said to drain away the nourish-| horrors of war—foreign invasion, the march of great armies, 
ing qualities of the soil from their whole neighbourhood, even | their battles, and the desolation of our homes, not only by 
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death, but by the actual destruction of our very houses and 
lands, and of all that makes life possible—all these things have 
been unknown to us for centuries. So our internal revolutions, 
comparatively legal and orderly even when they have been 
effected by force of arms, have long since been so brought into 
shape and method that we can now carry out every kind 
and degree of political reform and social progress, with- 
out resorting to any of the physical violence which 
to this day is found necessary to secure the like results in 
other nations not less advanced in civilization than ourselves, 
But if we are fortunate above all other nations, Ireland has 
ever been among the most unfortunate. It is geographically— 
and when we say geographically, we meaiu that the question 
has been decided by a law of nature which cannot be reversed— 
necessary that Ireland, like Scotland, should be a part of the 
British Empire. But how different has been the history of the 
one and the other Union! 

We not only admit, but are ready, and even desirous, to bring 
the fact into the fulllight of day, that our faults of omission, 
as well as of commission, have been great in our legislation for 
Ireland ; and there is plausibility in the argument which was 
urged, at once ably and temperately—though, we are glad to 
say, unsuccessfully—by Mr. King Harman and Professor Gal- 
braith, at the late Dublin election, that ‘‘ the experiment of 
governing Ireland for seventy years by an English Parliament 
has proved a failure,” and that what is wanted is “a Federal 
Legislative Assembly, which, while leaving to an Imperial 
Parliament the management of Imperial affairs, shall exercise 
full control of the financial and domestic politics of Ireland.” 
There is plausibility in the argument, and it no doubt appeals 
to the sympathies and commends itself to the judgment of 
many honest and good Irishmen. Yet the reasoning is 
plausible, without being sound; to adopt Mr. Disraeli’s 
famous expression, the historical conscience, and, we may 
add, the historical insight, of the reasoner, is at fault. 

It is an undoubted fact that in many matters of ad- 
ministration, so far as they depend on legislation, Ireland is 
lamentably behind England. Thus the Lunacy Regulation Act 
of 1853 has not yet been extended to Ireland, though the 
defect has been pointed out for years. The Irish towns are 
under the Local Government Act of 1858 for public-health pur- 
poses, but for other purposes they are under the defective legis- 
lation either of 1846 or 182, which was superseded in England 
by the Act of 1858. In 1869 an Act was passed to abolish 
imprisonment for debt in England; but neither this Act, nor 
the Bankruptcy Act of the same session, has been extended to 
Ireland, which still remains under the law which prevailed in 
England before 1857, and which has since been twice altered 
in England. The case of the Mayor of Cork, which caused 
so much excitement last year in Parliament, as well as in 
Ireland itself, is an illustration of this lagging legislation. 
In the busy session of 1869 most valuable time and temper 
were lost because the Government had to bring in a Bill to 
remove the Mayor of Cork during his year of oflice,—a matter 
that, but for the state of the law regulating the practice of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland, would have been within 
the power of that Court. So far back as 1843 the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in England had obtained power of statute to 
regulate their practice in a way which would have met such a 
case in England ; but though the English and Irish Land and 
Chancery Commissioners recommended the extension of the 
Act to Ireland, and the recommendation has been brought 
before Parliament continually from that time, nothing had 
been done, And thus the old legislative neglect of 
twenty-five years’ standing gave birth to a special Fenian 
grievance in the proposed impeachment by special legis- 
lation of the Mayor of Cork for an after-dinner speech. 
And then, the emergency having passed by, the law is left in 
the same defective state as before. But a still more striking 
specimen of this dilatory neglect of legislation for Ireland is 
found in the fact that the recent Statute Law Revision Acts, 
by which the Statute Book has been expurgated of hundreds 
of obsolete laws, have not 


incident in that unhappy history. The whole argument, the 
whole conception of policy, which it involves is unpractical, 
and incapable of being realized. This distinction between 
Domestic and Imperial politics is a pleasing theory, but it 
cannot work. The present war suggests an obvious test. 
Are not questions relating to the organization of the 
Irish Militia and Irish Volunteers domestic as well as 
imperial questions, and is it conceivable that any line should 
be drawn between the two elements? Or, if it could be drawn 
on paper, is it conceivable that it should be respected in the 
actual debates of a “ Federal’’ Parliament? The Dublin 
Municipal Corporation does not confide its discussions to local 
and municipal matters, but extends them to all sorts of public 
and imperial matters; and still more would a local legislature 
for the whole island fall inevitably into the same habit. 
All history shows that the strongest instinct of a popular 
assembly is to enlarge the boundaries of its action, and cer- 
tainly it is not in an Irish Parliament that we should find an 
exception to that rule. 

It cannot be. Ireland is, and must be, a part of the 
British Empire; a separate and independent national exist- 
ence is not, and never can be, possible for her. The very 
advocates of this Federalism declare that such their 
own conviction, in the distinction which they draw between 
domestic and imperial government; and yet, just at the 
moment when more active and effectual steps are being taken 
by the British Parliament than in any former time, to make 
the inevitable union of the two countries a reality, and a 
blessing instead of a curse, to Ireland, here are men—honest 


is 





;and good men, we do not deny them to be—offering themselves 
|as leaders in a hopeless strugele with an inevitable destiny, 
| yet a destiny which, if they could only see it, is as great as it is 
|inevitable, while that which they are so mistakenly straining 
after is poor and mean in comparison. For if there were any 
conceivable alternative in the future lot of Ireland to that of its 
being such a component part of England as Scotland is proud to 
be, that alternative would be not independence, but the condi- 
tion of a second-rate dependency of France or America. But 
no such alternative is possible. On the one hand, England has, 
by the still far from complete, yet most important legislation 
of the last forty years—by Catholic Emancipation, by the 
Disestablishment of the Protestant Church, by the Landlord 
and Tenant Act, entered heartily on a course from which 
she will not turn back, and by which she will at last 
succeed in making Ireland one with herself; while, on the 
other hand, the Irish Nationalist will, we trust and believe, 
be warned in time by the example of the late American Civil 
War, that a State may be decided by quite other reasons than 
those of religious or aristocratic ascendancy, and in a time in 
which these are wholly wanting as motives to action, to main- 
tain its unity by force, and by a force which a free government 
can wield more vigorously than any despotism. And there- 
fore we appeal to the Irish patriot’s political insight as to 
what is possible, when we ask him to abandon his dreams of 
Federalism, and to accept complete union with England ; and 
to his conscience, when we point to the pledges which England 
is now giving that that union shall be a union of equality and 
brotherhood. 





PATRIOTIC AND WAR SONGS. 
ILE Papers have been teeming for the last few weeks with the 











been extended to Ireland ; | 


various German songs which have become popular during 


‘the present war in the German armies and cities,—the many that 


express the yearning for German unity, the many which express 
permanent attachment to the Rhine as a German river and 
frontier, and determination that it shall so remain; and the few, 
finally, which pour forth the, till recently, rather obsolete feeling 
of loyalty to the Prussian King and German leader. ‘The rationale 
of ali these songs is very simple; something of picturesque geo- 
graphical allusion to the characteristic features of Germany, 
generally clinging to the Rhine as the frontier most endangered,— 
often, too, warm repudiation of the fine geographical divisions which 


and this multitude of English Statutes, re-enacted in Ireland have hitherto weakened Germany,—and always, ardent expressions 


because they were in force in England three hundred years 


| of the devotion of the Germans to the German cause,—of their 


ago, have been repealed in England, while the Irish people are | willingness to die for it, and their confidence iu its trimmph. To 


still subject to them. 


These are some of the instances of a these features there is sometimes added a strong expression of the 


neglect of legislation for Ireland by the Imperial Parliament, German resolve to secure complete internal freedom, and to devote 
which give plausibility to the demand for domestic legislation. | the German genius to the pacific conquests of labour and science ; 


They are a part, if a comparatively unimportant part, of Ire- 


| but the songs which contain these elements have, naturally enough, 


land’s unhappy history. Yet we say that he reads that history | not been the best adapted to the present crisis; and one or two of 
wrongly, who looks for a remedy in the sitting of a the verses even of the loyal song with which King William's 
“Federal” Parliament in Dublin. The scheme is but another | victories have been greeted, were, if not exactly unsuitable to the 
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ecasion, still not such as would have been composed expressly 
for it. For example, such lines as these would hardly have been 
composed for the great successes of the Prussian Uhlans and of 
the Bismarck Administration :— 

Nor horse, nor warring knight, 
Secure the giddy height 

Where princes stand ; 

Love for our country fair, 

Love for the freemen there, 
Make of the ruler’s throne 
A seagirt rock. 


Nicht Ross, nicht Reisige, 

Sichern die steile Hoh 

Wo Fiirsten steh’n: 

Liebe das Vaterlands 

Liebe des freien Manns 

Griinden des Herrschers Thron 

Wie Fels im Meer. 

° 
Science and Commerce, too, 
Boldly the surface through 
Push up their heads, &e. 


Handel und Wissenschaft, 

Heben mit Muth und Kraft 

Ihr Haupt empor; &c. 
But then these are exactly the sort of didactic touches which only 
weaken either patriotic or war songs. ‘They are really touches 
meant to ‘improve the occasion,” of which German poetry has 
always been too fond, and which cannot but injure its popularity. 
You might compose almost a book of homilies for King William 
and his great, unscrupulous Minister, out of some of the student- 
songs about Deutschland and Freiheit;—songs from which 
they may learn, for instance, that a half-freedom, conceded 
in a hurry, and then, again, shamefully withdrawn, is not 
the right sort of thing; that the mere suppression of a 
censor without a reform of the press-laws is no good; that 
the mere legal extraction from the rich of a contribution for the 
poor is not the right sort of thing, and so forth. But we may 
say, with full certainty, that this sort of thing, however true, 
is not of the stuff which really animates armies or peoples 
with a new enthusiasm, and kindles them for the moment into a 
truly mystical unity. That is at once a much simpler and 
a much more difficult matter,—simpler, because it demands the 
minimum of intellectual effort, and more difficult because 
it demands the maximum of breadth and intensity in the expres- 
sion of national feeling, and above all, distinctive national touches, 
touches that excite what we may call the hereditwry imagina- 
tion of the race appealed to. Of course, the particular 
features, moral as well as physical, which are apt to excite the 
most real popular enthusiasm, are different in kind in different 
countries. Not only must Scotch war songs refer to Wallace, and 
Bruce, and Bannockburn; or the Scotch heather and the Scotch 
mountains and lakes ; while the English must refer to the English 
Navy and the conquest of the Armada, to Nelson and the white 
English cliffs; the French to the memories of their great revolu- 
tion and empire, their vine-clad hills and their bright city ; and 
the German to the great triumphs of their free thought and the 
romantic legends of their chief river,—but the central feeling in 
all these cases will be different. English songs of this kind delight 
in playing round the feelings engendered by our insularity, and are, 
therefore, predominantly nautical at heart; but they not only de- 
light to dwell on ‘‘ the flag that braved a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze,” but they generally lay less stress on the cause to be | 
fought for than on the delight of the conflict and of the blows | 
by which it is to be defended; they take their joy in the struggle | 
itself almost more than in the thing struggled for; they depict the 
“stormy winds that blow” around their ships as one of the 
advantages of naval warfare, and they seldom become introspective 
or sentimental, and are apt to dwell very little on the special com- 
plexion of the ‘* cause ” contended for, which is always assumed at | 
once as the absolutely right one. Just as the national hymn itself 
somewhat coarsely prays God to ‘‘confound the politics” and 
‘scatter the knavish tricks’ of our enemies, English patriotic 
songs spend all their force on the joys of battle, and seldom 
analyze the virtue of the cause. French sentiment, again, is wholly 
different. It has less immeasurable self-confidence, and much 
more bitterness of assault in it. The JJurseillaise, for instance, 
owes all its power to the fury of its indictment against the enemy. 
What a depth of scornful hatred there is in the throw-off,— 





Allons, enfans de la patrie, le jour do gloire est arrive ; 
Contre nous de Ia tyrannie ]’étendard sanglant est leve ; 
Entendez-vous dans les campagnes mugir ces feroces soldats ? 
Ils viennent jusque dans vos bras égorger vos fils, vos compagnes. 
Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos bataillons ! 
Marchons, marchons! qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons! 





What loathing there is for the foe in the fine imaginative burst ?— | 


Tout est soldat pour vous combattre; s'ils tombent, nos jeunes héros, | 
La terre en produit de nouveaux, contre vous tous préts i se battre! | 


In French war songs, or patriotic songs,—which are usually war 


songs in disguise,—the key-note is the spirit of assault, the keen in- | 
vective of the popular mind springing at itsenemy. Even in Alfred ! 
de Musset’s ‘* Rhin Allemand” the same characteristic is visible, 


Becker's “* German Rhine,” to which it was an answer, consisted 
solely of a somewhat wearisome repetition of the assurance that the 
thine should never be given up by the Germans ‘so long as in 
its quiet flow it still bears its green mantle,” “so long as a single 
oar beats its waters,” so long as “lofty domes are reflected in 
its bosom,” and so forth, the only word of invective against the 
French being the expression “ greedy ravens” (Ralen), not very 
happily applied te them in the first verse. After that, character- 
istically enough, the German patriotic song quits the line of 
attack to dwell on the long list of associations which endear the 
Rhine to the Germans. But Alfred de Masset in his reply 
immediately enters on a pungent and witty assault. What, for 
instance, can be more characteristically French and scornfully 
aggressive than this bidding to the Germans, if the Rhine be 
indeed theirs, to go wash there the dirty royal livery of the 
princes who had to club all their forces before they could make 
any impression on the Great Napoleon ?— 

S'il est 4 vous, votre Rhin allemand, 

Lavez-y done votre livrée ; 

Mais parlez-en moins fitrement. 

Combien, au jour de la curée 

Etiez-vous de corbeaux contre l'aigle expirant? 

French patriotism is almost always aggressive, while Gernian 
patriotism kas hitherto been solely reinforced by a perhaps some- 
what soft and sentimental analysis of the external loveliness and 
domestic joys of the German Fatherland. Unlike English patriotism, 
it dwells less on the mere thought of battle, much more on imagi- 
native reminiscence of the homes and plains and landscapes battled 
for. Even if the Germans do become aggressive, as they do in 
Arndt’s very spirited war soug,—we do not mean the feeble 
geographical catechism, beginning,“ What is the German's Father- 
land?” but the fiery song beginning, ‘‘ Und brauset der Sturmwind 
des Krieges heran,”—they base their aggressiveness on the recollec- 
tion that Lorraine and Alsace were once torn from Germany by 
French craft :— 

Mein einiges Deutschland, mein 
freies heran! 

Wir wollen ein Liedlein euch 
singen 

Von dem was die schleichende List 
uns gewann, 

Von Strasburg und Metz und Loth- 
ripgen,— 

Zuriick sollt ihr zahlen, heraus sollt 
ihr geben, 

So stehe der Kaupf uns auf Tod 
und auf Leben. 

And even this is written only in the last enthusiasm of the great 

national duel. ‘Till the fight was actually at the door, Germany's 

challenges were all as it were introspective, challenges to herself 

to fight boldly for what she held so dear. Take, for instance, 

that song called, “* The Rhine Watch,” which has, after all, excited 

more popular enthusiasm than even the more genuine war-song to 

which we have just referred ; and observe how strictly it confines 

itself to dwelling on the depth of the passion with which Germans 

identify their great river with themselves. We give the best 

translation we can make (all those hitherto published seem to 

be awkward or tame), and put the German beside it, for the 

readers of German to judge for themselves :— 


Dre Wacnt Am RaeEIN. Tue Rae WarTcn. 
Es braus’t ein Ruf wie Donnerhall, A voice like thunder rides the breeze, 


My country united, and free as 
thou'rt brave, 

Let us sing you new words to old 
ditties, 

Of that which you lost to the craft 
of a knave, 

Of Alsace and Lorraine and their 
cities, — 

In full shall you pay, to the very 
last village ; 

Come life or come death, ye shall 
render your pillage. 





Wie Schwertgeklirr und Wogen- 
prall; 

Zum Rhein, zum Rhein, zum deut- 
schen Rhein! 

Wer will des Stromes Hiiter sein ? 

Lieb’ Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 

Fest steht und treu dic Wacht am 
Rhein. 


Durch Henderttausend zuckt es 
schnell, 

Und Aller Augen blitzen hell: 

Der deutsche Jiingling, fromm und 
stark, 

Beschirmt die heil’ge Landesmark. 

Lieb’ Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 

Fest steht und treu die Wacht am 
Rhein. 

Und ob mein Herz im Tode bricht, 

Wirst du noch d’rum ein Wiilscher 
nicht, 

Reich, wie an Wasser deine Fut, 

Ist Deutschland ja an Heldenblut. 

Lieb’ Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 

Fest steht und treu die Wacht am 
Rhein, 


Like clashing swords or battling 
seas. 
On to the Rhine, the German Rhine, 
Who claims to guard its flowing 
line ? 
Mayst rest in pead¢e, dear land ! 
For thine 
Are those firm ranks that guard 
thy Rhine. 
A million hearts thrill at the erg! 
And lightnings flash from every eye. 
Pious and strong, our German sons 
Flock where the German fronticr 
runs. 
Mayst rest in peace, dear land! 
For thine 
Are those firm ranks that guard 
thy Rhine. 
And though my heart should brea 
in me, 
The stranger’s Rhine thou shalt not 
be! 
As rich as is in waves thy flood, 
So rich our land in heroes’ blood. 
Mayst rest in peace, dear land! 
For thine 
Are those firm ranks that guard 
thy Rhine. 
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Auf blickt er in des Himmels An’, 

Wo sel'ge Helden niederschau’n, 

Und schwirt mit stolzer Kampfes- 
lust : 

<Du, Rhein, bleibst deutsch wie 
meine Brust !’ 

Lieb’ Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 

Fest steht und treu die Wacht am 
Rhein. 


+So lang’ ein Tropfen Blut noch 
gliibt, 

Noch eine Faust den Degen zieht, 

Und noch ein Arm die DBiichse 
spaunt, 

Betritt kein Feind hier deinen 
Strand.’ 

Lieb’ Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 

Fest steht und treu die Wacht am 
Rhein. 


Der Schwur erschallt, die Wogo 
rinnt, 

Die Fahnen flattern hoch im Wind: 

Zum Rhein, zum Rhein, zum deut- 
schen Rhein! 

Wir Alle wollen Hiiter sein. 

Lieb’ Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 

Fest steht und tren die Wacht am 
Rhein. 


To Heaven their fiery glance they 
raise,— 
Whence blesséd heroes downward 
gaze,— 
And swear, ‘ Thou Rhine shalt ever 
rest 
As German as this German breast ’ 
Mayst rest in peace, dear land! 
For thine 
Are those firm ranks that guard 
thy Rhine. 


‘Long as the pulse throbs in the veins 
Or hand to grasp the sword remains, 
Or German arms the rifle bear, 
Thy saered shores no foe shall scare!" 
Maysi rest in peace, dear land! 
For thine 
Are those firm ranks that guard 
thy Rhine. 


The Oath is sworn! The wavo 
flows fast! 

The standards stream along the 
blast! 

On to the Rhine! 
Rhine! 

All, all will guard that frontier line ! 

Mayst rest in peace, dear land! 
For thine 


the German 





Are those firm ranks that guard 
thy Rhine. 

Every truly national song has its inner as well as its outer note 
of nationality. Take even the songs sung by Tyrtzeus to the Spar- 
tans, and you will find the outer note of nationality in the proud and 
elaborate description of the Spartan hoplite and his armour, while 
the inner note of nationality is the passionate eulogy of physical 
courage as the highest of human virtues, and the depreciation of 
every other quality in the comparison. So the outer note of our 
English nationality in our patriotic songs is the delight in our in- 
sularity ; and the inner, our tempestuous joy in struggle as struggle. 
The outer note of French nationality is the glory of French con- 
quest, and the inner is the savage scorn and wit with which the foe 
is criticized and assailed. But the outer and inner notes of German 
nationality have hitherto been almost one and the same, and very 
nearly confined to an intense and elaborate exposition of the love 
with which everything German,—country, learning, mountains, 
rivers, youths, maidens, homes, are cherished by Germans. Pos- 
sibly the German war songs may, with the growth of a great 
external national power, gain more of the English joy in battle, 
and it may be, too, more of the French joy in conquest ; but the 
inner note of German feeling will hardly cease to be of the 
sentimental, the domestic kind, while German genius is what it is. 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE PARISIAN PRESS. 

HE Paris Press does not come out of this War business well, 
and it is a little difficult to account for its exceeding and 
irritating badness. The days when the real debate on French 
affairs was carried on in the Journals, and carried on much better 
than in the Chamber,—when a great article was a great event, and 
the journalist was regarded as the expectant Minister, ended no 
doubt with the coup d'état ; and journalism found itself compelled 
to accept a lower, and as Frenchmen say less serious, position. 
Honourable men were compelled to write under terror, to wrap up 
argument in satire patent only to the initiated, to insinuate doubts 
of official facts through light allusions to other facts called rumours, 
and sometimes, we fear, to strain their consciences by words of 
unmeaning approval. It seemed so hard to lose their bread, and 
ruin great properties, and surrender their own chance of an 
audience just for one day's speaking out, and one by one 
the best journalists of France stepped out of the arena. Still, 
there never has been a time when Paris has been without 
serious journals, and able journalists, and men who concealed 
or were supposed to conceal some desire for truth under 
the motley which the Empire compelled them to wear. The 
Figaro, for example, is always quoted in England as the model 
Imperialist paper, with its clever mots and insincere politics, and 
frequent offences against manly decency, and constant offences 
against what other races deem the proprieties of speech. But 
the Figaro was ably managed nevertheless, and its conductor, if 
he chose to play Harlequin, understood politics, and could hit 
out on occasion very hard and straight indeed. ‘The least honest 
journals, moreover, tried in the imperfect French fashion to 
collect external facts, and many of the better sort, notably the 
Deébats, the Siecle, and the Jemps, were in their exposition of 
hose facts as mo lerate, as careful, and as honest as it was safe 





tobe. Fora little while indeed, during 1869, the journals were 
free, and became as good as French journals ever are, that is, they 
gave facts as they received them, without trying much to accumu- 
late facts, and discussed them with all the wit, and concise- 
uess, and eloquence which appertain to French writing. With 
the war, however, a new spirit entered into them, and with the 
state of siege this spirit became one of bedevilmeut which we 
confess we are fairly at a loss to understand. When the Débats, 
after opposing the war, supported it on patriotic grounds, it was 
assed that its constituents liked the war, and absolutely would 
not bear any other treatment. When the Imperialist papers 
wrote melancholy blackguardisms about the attraction the 
Turcos would have for the fair-haired German girls, it 
was supposed that they were pandering to a national 
propensity not always so serious as it appears to nations 
who have passed the stage of civilization in which dirt is 
considered comic. Smollett might, if very drunk, have written, 
though Fielding drunk or sober would have scorned, sentences 
which about this time Imperialists were not ashamed to indite. 
It was war-time, they said, and even the Press must * indulge in 
the licence of the camp.” ‘The fanfaronade about the promenade 
militaire & Berlin was also intelligible, if only because a good 
many of the journalists, unlike the Emperor, honestly believed 
what they were saying—thought that Imperialism, if it had done 
nothing else, bad at least made an Army, and in the French ignor- 
ance of foreign countries could not believe that ‘* Prussian louts ” 
could offer serious resistance. There is reason, strong reason, 
to believe that they honestly thought Prussia the Prussia of 
Frederick the Great, with an army kept in order by unlimited 
stick, and dependencies which would rise at the first invitation to 
throw off the hated yoke. Most of them seemed to have formed 
their impressions of Germany from Homburg, and none of them 
could believe that very bitter quarrels, quarrels about as deep as 
those of the Parisians and Bretons, would at once disappear iu the 
face of national danger. Still, fanfaronade seems natural in 
Frenchmen, and nobody expected the temper the journals sud- 
denly displayed when the news of defeat arrived. It was not that 
they were angry. Vain people who are snubbed are always angry. 
It was not that they were ferocious. Frenchmen in some of their 
grandest as well as some of their lowest moods have always displayed 
a trace of ferocity which we find in no other race, or find in the 
Spaniards alone. It was not that they showed a surprising and 
undue depression—though this was what struck the Germans— 
for a readiness to go into extremes is a mark of the national 
temperament, as of all highly-excitable nervous temperaments ; 
and besides, they might see reason for rea! depression, as it was 
clear that the Emperor—least French of mankind—thought he 
had reason todo, But they betrayed all of a sudden an absolute 
unwillingness to see facts, an incompetency to understand mili- 
tary events, an inability to hear the plainest statements, which 
was, and as yet remains, hopelessly unintelligible. “ ‘The Celtic 
mind,” says a friend, * is always trying to liberate itself from the 
despotism of facts;” but the sentence is after all, like most 
epigrams, only a half-truth. We all joke about the French 
theorist, aud his ‘‘so much the worse for the facts ;” but still 
Frenchmen are great mathematicians and great physicists, they 
can follow the positions of ou army on the map, and though when 
excited they are apt to hate facts, they are apt also to fling them 
at each other's heads. ‘There was all through the Revolution a 
certain brutal cynicism of frankness, which, supposing things to 
have been as bad as they were then, we should have expected to see 
break out now. Instead of this, the French Press, the 7'emps and, 
in part, the chats excepted, seems to have joined in a vast con- 
spiracy, having for objects three things. First, to conceal the truth of 
the position ; secondly, to calumniate the Prussians ; thirdly, to keep 
Paris amused somehow. ‘The calumnies possibly were quite honest. 
Decent Englishmen, who wanted nothing but facts, were always 
ascribing outrages to the Sepoy mutineers which the Sepoys did 
not commit, and an invaded [Frenchman is sure to believe that 
everybody is being outraged by the invading army. ‘There are 
signs that even this form of error was wilful, for at first due credit 
was given to the Germans for their conduct ; but perhaps the 
change was only due to ever-increasing excitement. But about the 
position of affairs there is no possibility of mistake. M. Villemes- 
sant, the greatest offender, is a cool, highly-polished man of the 
world, who knows what armies are quite as well as any other 
civilian, and is no more likely to have believed for some fourteen 
days that MacMahon had joined Bazaine, or that Dazaine had 
flown into space, than to believe that they had been dining off 
fricasseed cannon-balls. Yet his journal has steadily repeated 
both those statements day after day, in a style which in England 
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would be understood to pledge the writer's honour to the facts. 
M. Edmond About, the next offender, not only understands 
the facts, but in his amusing account of his imprisonment 
in Saverne stated the facts as coolly and fairly as man 
could; but in Paris he is full of Bazaine, and talks about 
‘‘squelching all the Teutonic vermin.” We dare say we 
shall hear this conduct and that of the Liberté’, and of the 
Gaulois, and of the Public, and of the Peuple Frangais was all in 
pursuance of a patriotic policy previously agreed on; and we are 
entirely indisposed to accuse them either of wilful ignorance or 
wilful misrepresentation, but the thing that excites our curiosity 
is their motive. Are they merely employed? If so, their employers 
are so clumsy that they ought to be ashamed of such masters. 
Such a set of rubbishy fictions never were palmed off upon 
a great capital. If it was worth while, setting morals aside, 
to keep up confidence by deceptions, it was surely worth 
while to make their deceptions vraisemblantes, as we confess 
Count Palikao to a certain extent has done. He has always had 
an idea in his head, which if all went well might justify his reticent 
speeches. Or were they really giving way to a positive hatred 
of facts, such as we see in Ireland, when citizens stone an editor 
for publishing disagreeable telegrams? Hardly, for we note even 
in the Figaro the oddest incidental admissions, hidden away in the 
corner, admissions which its conductors must have known dis- 
proved its own inventions, and which seemed intended to enable 
the thoughtful to read a little between the lines. Or finally, were 
the journalists and their friends in office literally afraid of the 
effect bad news might have on Paris, fearful of a jacqucric, 
sacrificing themselves, consciences and all, to prevent greater 
calamities? We are by no means sure that is not the true expla- 
nation, after all; and if it is, it throws a flood of light on the 
political situation, and on that lucky find of muskets which enabled 
Count Palikao to arm the respectable National Guards, so as to 
place them above the populace, yet not quite on an equality with 
the regular troops. If that is the true explanation, it is not the 
Empire, but society which is in danger in Paris,—in such danger 
that there is a tacit conspiracy of misrepresentation among all who 
can read and write. 

There is a curious fact which bears out this view of the action 
of the French Press, and for some days has greatly puzzled us. It 
is quite certain that the populace of Paris is really deceived, really 
ignorant of the position of the French armies, and of the frightful 
dangers of France; and it is hard to imagine how it can be 
ignorant. ‘lhe English papers are supposed to be prohibited, but 
they get to the Embassies, and to the Bourse, and to a good many 
cultivated persons, and are believed by them. The Standard, for 
instance, with its French proclivities, enjoys a sort of privilege ; 
and the Standard, day by day, while raving for France, throws the 
whitest of white lights upon the events of the war. Any man 
who could read English who jumped on a table and read out 
Friday’s ‘‘ Diary” in the Place de la Concorde, would inform 
Paris as much as it is possible for it to be informed. He 
would be massacred? Well, that is possible; but suppose he 
whispered the news as a strict secret, it still ought in two hours 
to be all over Paris, which is raging for news, and is not entirely 
filled by men bereft of human intelligence. ‘There must be a 
tacit conspiracy not to tell Paris, dictated partly by patriotism, 
partly by fear of revolution, and partially by dislike to disseminate 
unwelcome intelligence ; and that we believe to be the case, and 
to be the explanation of the wonderful telegrams we daily receive 
from the capital. It isnot only the Government, but the educated, 
who are deceiving Paris. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—>———_- 
A HOLIDAY IN THE TYROL. 
IV.—Ture Pass or tue Hocmsocn. 
[To THE EpIToR OF “THE SPECTATOR.”)} 
Berne, August 26, 1870. 

YESTERDAY we were in the fine cathedral here, listening to some 
pieces on the organ played by the organist, a composer as well as 
a player of great merit. The organ itself is almost too powerful 
for the cathedral; at least, it was not till we had retreated to the 
extreme end from it, driven away partly by odious chatterers who 
had no feeling for the music, and partly by the pain it caused to 
our ears, that we could enjoy it. The last piece the organist 


played, when the cathedral was in complete darkness, except that 
two feeble candles glimmered from the organ-loft, called, as we 
afterwards heard, ‘‘ Das Gewitter” (‘the tempest”), moved us 
very powerfully. 


Had the war suggested it, or only those grand 











thunderstorms which, visible and perhaps grandest Sisus the teisane 
outside this very Berne Cathedral, break every other day, some- 
times twice or three times in the same day, over the Alps of the 
Oberland, and frequently, if the clouds have happened to drift 
away, light up the huge white towering mass of the Jungfrau, or 
the vast snow slopes of the Kiger, or the keen, sharp needle of the 
Finsteraarhorn, with a sudden but momentary glare? Which- 
ever it was, it was the finest sound-picture I ever heard. First, 
the melancholy whistle of the rising wind was heard, occasionally 
passing into fitful shrieks, high up in the great heights of the 
darkness above us; then came the rushing and booming of 
the storm in its full force, the crash of the thunder, the 
swishing drifts of gusty rain, and great discharges of wind- 
artillery on the ear; and finally, you heard soft and sweet 
notes prevailing over the undertones of fury as the storm 
died away, as if the composer had had in his mind the words 
of the Psalm, ‘*The Lord also thundered out of heaven, and 
the Highest gave his thunder, hailstones, and coals of fire ; He sent 
out his arrows and scattered them; He cast forth lightnings and 
destroyed them. . . . . Je shall send down from on high to fetch. 
me, and shall take ine out of many waters.” As we came out, the 
organist was just descending from his lair, and his pale, deeply- 
lined face—the face of a worn and solitary student in middle lite 
—was lit up by the two dips before referred to, which had 
been brought down before him. My husband asked if he might 
be told the name of the composer, and whether the piece was 
published, to which the courteous reply was given that the piece 
was the player’s own composition, and that it had never becn 
published,—and with that we had to be content. Whether the 
composer had had solely the great natural tempests of Switzerland 
in his mind as he wrote it, or not,—which, of course, we did not 
venture to ask,—we could not help interpreting it by reference to 
a more awful tempest, aud hoping that those sweeter notes of 
victory, beneath which the tempest sank to rest, might before 
long find their analogue, little likely as it seems at present, in the 
close of the great struggle. You see the result of all our patient 
waiting here is at present only the hoping against hope that the 
calm imaginations of peaceful men may furnish omens for the issue 
of a bloody and ferocious strife. 

I told you in my last letter about the ‘inn of the Curé ” at Heilig- 
kreuzand Fend. Well, the take-off to “ inns of the Curé ” is this,— 
that they usually exist in villages so small that there are no regular 
tradespeople of any sort there, and all that is essential to the 
village—carpentering, clock-making, cobbling, baking, butcher- 
ing, &c.,—has to be done in the curé’s own house; even that 
would not be so unpleasant if they wouldu’t do the butcher’s work 
in the passage, just opposite the dining-room, so that you see the 
gory morsels in preparation even while you are expected to eat 
others which have undergone a slender disguise. ‘This is a 
practice conducive to faintness and nausea, but not to appetite. 
Poor dear Henry, who is as blind as a mole, and sees nothing that s 
not pointed out to him, was quite unaware of what was going on 
in our vicinity, and would never have discovered it, had he not 
observed that I could eat nothing, and was getting into what he 
calls my lackadaisical fits about the foreign food. So I had to 
explain to him the cause of my rapidly increasing indisposition to 
eat, and then he shut the door on the objectionable objects, and 
began to lecture on the necessity of eating against inclination 
if I could not eat with it, and indulged in various prophetic 
sketches of my condition at night and next day if I refused my 
dinner, which were at once lively and true, but irrelevant, since by 
that time no force could have got any portion of that beef down my 
throat ;—the terrible woman had said confidentially the previous 
day, ‘to-morrow you can have beef, for we kill to-morrow,’ which 
she did, and had it publicly hewed in pieces into the bargain. How 
could one eat the twin dish, as it were, to that raw horror which 
was then being held up to view by the unsavoury young man whe 
was hacking and chopping away under the staircase opposite the 
door of the dining-room? So we had alittle scene, and I cried, and 
Ilenry stormed and entreated by turns, and I got down some wine 
and bread, and two or three mouthfuls of that detestable ‘* Nudel- 
suppe,”’—pale warm water (supposed to be broth) containing vermi- 
celli flavoured with some nasty spice, —and then we retired in dis- 
comfort to our pretty little room, where of course I strictly verified 
Ilenry’s predictions, though some cups of our own excellent tea, 
and very fair bread and butter just got me through the day. 
What added to my depression, besides incipient famine, was that 
the weather looked very like change, and our mules were ordered 
for that awful Hochjoch,—as high as the Stelvio, and with two good 
hours’ walk on the open glacier,—for the next morning. It was 
some comfort that two German gentlemen and a lady, a professor, 
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his wife, and his wife’s brother, were bound for the same high 
destiny. But with a chill night, a drizzling rain falling at 
times, the mists arbitrarily shifting from the high retreating 
cone of the Thaleit to the smooth white cap of the Similaun, 
and back again, and that awful pass before us, on which 
the good priest, our host,—most brilliant of mountaineers,— 
had once spent twenty-two hours, and just escaped with 
his life, not two years ago,—to be sure, that was in Novem- 
ber,—while his guide, the hero of the Oetzthal, Cyprian Gran- 
bichler, perished from exhaustion before reaching his home, leaving 
his desolate mother to flit about like the melancholy ghost we saw 
her in the ** inn of the curé ” so long as her cad life should last,— 
with all these discouraging images before me, you will not wonder 
that I whimpered myself to sleep. 

At four next morning, the inexorable Henry was stumping about 
in his heavy boots, ascending into the carpenter-, cobbler-, and 
watchmaker-haunted attic to look at the barometer, taking opinions 
from early labourers who gave him no comfort, and finally ordering 
me to sleep again for another hour till we had more certain presages 
of the weather. At half-past five he became sanguine, routed me 
up, showed me triumphantly a bit of blue sky and a gleam of sun, 
made light of the heavy mists, and gave marching orders below. 
Before I went down stairs,—or down ladder, rather, for the stairs 
were as steep as a ladder, —I heard the downfall of a fellow-mortal, 
and shuddered, resolving to take heed to my own steps. Alas! 
we heard later in the day that it was the Professor's wife, who 
began the toils of her ascent of the ILochjoch by glissading 
(involuntarily) down something worse for that purpose than snow- 
slopes,—the rugged stairs of the worthy curé. Heroic Maria! 
Spartan-like she suppressed her pain, and rising at the foot 
of Pastor Senn’s staircase, declared her unchanged intention 
to proceed up the Hochjoch. And, in fact, they were off 
before us, on foot, accompanied, rather than led, by a con- 
ceited guide and a lively little puppy six months’ old, to whose 
safe conduct over the pess the guide humanely but inhumanly 
devoted himself far more closely than to that of the Frau Profes- 
sorinn. As for us, we started with three mules, one for Henry, 
one for myself, and one for our baggage. ‘The morning looked 
hopeful as we started, and as we passed through Rofen, the highest 
village in the ‘Tyrol, crossed the raving Ache, and left the monu- 
ment to poor Cyprian Granbichler, erected in the lonely fir-wood 
where he died, on our left hand, my fears began to abate, in spite 
of the fearful precipices shooting right down to the torrent on 
our right. Soon we saw the remains of the Vernagt glacier 
peeping over our path, like the horrid effigy in snow of Titanic 
tooth-fangs already in decay. ‘Then we had to get off our mules 
and walk down the steep path which leads over the débris of this 
retreating glacier, mined by deep winding caves of dirty ice, 
looking greedy and horrible,—jaws of hell. Soon we began to 
gain on our German friends, poor Maria finding the ascent of the 
Hochjoch none the easicr for the glissade on Pastor Senn’s stair- 
ease. ‘The guide, too, had had an alarm for his puppy. In cross- 
ing one of the glacier torrents which dashed across our path, the 
puppy was carried down by the stream and very nearly lost,—only 
just saved by a projecting stone. When at length we passed them, 
just as the great glacier of the Langtaufererjoch, and the one we 
had to pass, that of the Hochjoch, came clear into view, the mists 
began to fall heavily. ‘The Weisskugel was soon hidden. Soon they 
fell low enough to touch the glaciers, and the desolation of this 
wild scene of lonely glaciers and lonelier summits was profound. 
It was nine o'clock too,—an ominous hour for such achange. We 
interchanged condolences with our fellow-wayfarers, and agreed 
to tarry together in the empty shell of a new hospice just at the 
edge of the glacier, in the hope of better weather. An ambitious 
German, bent on passing the Langtaufererjoch,—a pass diflicult 
at all times, and very dangerous in heavy mist,—was dissuaded by 
his guide from the attempt, and returned to Fend. Our muleteers, 
on the contrary, said we might just as well go on as go back ; we 
should get wet either way, but one way was as safe as the other. 
So we crowded into the shell of the future hospice, where a man 
was found with some wine, a seat or two, a bed of hay, and best of 
all, a fire-place and some logs. Our mules went in with us, and were 
quartered in the unfloored rooms beyond us, It was a picturesque 
sight ; the fire soon burat merrily, and I toasted my toes over it ; 
the puppy nestled in the bed of hay; the muleteers and the guide 
of our German friends lighted their pipes and sang snatches of comic 
song; the Professor and his brother-in-law smoked cigars and 
drank wine; the much-enduring Maria consumed hard-boiled eggs, 
and proposed that we should act a scene from the Walpurgisnacht, 
—the witch-scene on the Brocken,—in the desolation outside ; her 
husband the Professor declared gallantly with a kiss that it was 





impossible she should enact a witch; Henry kept dashing into the 
rain to see how things looked, ransacked his pockets somewhat rue- 
fully for a crust two days old, and broke the Tenth Commandment 
in reference to his neighbour's hard-boiled eggs :—finally, the mules 
looked calmly in upon us from their several apartments, and the 
rain descended heavily. 

At last the guides said there was no hope of improvement, 
and there was fear of something worse,—the rain might turn 
into snow and make the glacier walking very heavy; so we 
sallied forth with all the wraps on us we could contrive, and soon 
reached the edge of the glacier. The puppy's guide,—he paid no 
attention to poor Maria,—had invented four socks for him to cross 
the ice in, because his paws on a previous occasion had been 
wounded and frost-bitten. On the glacier it was bitterly cold. 
Ilenry said his hands were freezing, and after the first ten minutes, 
when the glacier became less steep, he got off his mule and took to 
walking to warm himself. Thereupon it was suggested that poor 
Maria, who was much exhausted, might ride, though the saddle 
was not a Jady’s saddle. And she was only too glad. Indeed, she 
told me afterwards that but for this timely assistance she must 
have given in; and“ giving in” in the middle of a dreary glacier 
meant, I suppose, ceasing! to be a Frau Professorinn, or to 
be at all, altogether. She tried, first, riding like a lady, 
but the muleteers promptly remonstrated, and said she must 
‘‘balanciren sich,” ‘ balance herself,” or, in more popular lan- 
guage, sit astride ; which she made no difficulty about. Henry 
valiantly grasped his mule’s tail with his left hand and followed 
in Maria's wake, feeling, as I had subsequent reason to believe, 
a good deal of delicate embarrassment at his close and admirable 
view of a very well-filled and large, but bespattered, white 
stocking, which occupied so prominent a place in the foreground 
of his landscape as occasionally to eclipse a peak or a glacier. 
The Professor availed himself freely of my mule’s tail; and Otto, 
who at first declined tail-help, was soon observed to be 
attached in like manner to the same useful membrane in the 
baggage- mule. The muleteers, in their flowing blankets, 
their heads thrust through holes made on purpose in the middle 
of the blankets, guided the mules ; the buskined puppy frisked 
over the ice; and his Tyrolese guide, with jaunty air, hummed 
and whistled as he closely watched his darling’s movements. Soon 
the snow fell thick. Now and then the mists rose and disclosed 
the Wildspitz or the Kreuzspitz, or the Weisskugel, and great 
sheets of sweeping glacier on all sides of us. But generally we 
saw little except the white expanse before us, the falling snow, 
and ghosts of mighty mountains looming indistinctly through the 
mists. At last the glacier began to slope somewhat downwards, 
and soon we reached its verge, and saw its bright green ice- 
needles quite free from snow hanging over the valley of the 
Schnalser, into which we were to descend. Jere we left our 
mules, for the descent was too steep for riding of any kind, and 
poor Maria had again to lament the negligence of her guide, who 
now devoted himself to disengaging his puppy from his snow-shoes 
and making experiments on his riding powers, mounting him on the 
back of one of the vacant mules, aseat which he did not long main- 
tain. I was lucky enough to be assisted by a most polite chamois- 
hunter, who joined us at this critical moment. Perhaps he had 
been in pursuit of a formidable bear which dwelt in these parts, 
and which had quite lately destroyed fifteen sheep in a neigh- 
bouring flock,—the remains of some of which we saw and also 
very unpleasantly smelt. If so, he had not succeeded in finding 
his bear, and was going home without any booty. ‘I’o me he was 
invaluable in that rough, steep, muddy descent; and he picked 
the Alpenroses for me, too, as well as arrested imy sliding steps. 
We were not sorry to reach Kurzras, where we got hard-boiled 
eggs to our hearts’ content,—our German friends indulging in 
‘ Nudelsuppe’ of the most objectionable kind—and where the little 
waitress, touched with the gift of twopence more than she expected, 
seized Henry's hand, and kissed it with enthusiasm. Rain, thick 
rain, all the way to Unser Frau,—a beautiful meadow path,—so 
that we went straight to bed there, pending the preparation of 
tea, while a smiling ‘'yrolese waiter, in shirt-sleeves, apparently 
got up, in dress, features, and all, for the stage of a comic theatre 
in England, was so much occupied in his own deep surprise and 
self-congratulation at in some degree understanding us, that he 
regarded the satisfaction of our wants as a matter of compara- 
tively remote interest. And here practically we parted from our 
German friends. I watched pensively the embarrassment-gene- 
rating stockings hanging out to dry at the inn the next morn- 
ing, partially cleansed of their stains; and then we went on 
our way, and thought to see them no more. Nor do I 
think that we did; but once and again we exchanged a greet- 
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ing with their amiable wearer and her companions,—first in 
the post-carriage on the way to Meran ; then in that picturesque 
arcade of the old city, ‘Unter den Lauben.” ‘The last thing 
we heard of them was that they were bound to the Lago di Garda ; 
but the following day came the telegram of the declaration of war 
by France; the Germans in Meran, going about with anxious 
hearts and troubled brows, mostly hurried back to their homes ; 
and I much fear that the Landwehr has already claimed the 
youngest of our three companions, and that he is by this time re- 
calling with tenderness, in many a heavy march, the assistance he 
derived from that despised mule’s tail on the Hochjoch, and 
regretting that the Kronprinz and Prince Friedrich Karl provide 
no such adventitious aid for their severely-taxed Landwehr. Fare 
thee well, brave, much-enduring Maria! May we yet meet again 
where mules and mules’ tails are as precious to us as they were 
on the ice of the Hochjoch !—I am, Sir, &c., 
An ENGLISHWOMAN IN DIFFICULTIES. 


‘CIVIL MARRIAGE IN IRELAND.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—I cannot think that the defects in the Irish Marriage Law, 
which you lately pointed out as practically nullifying ‘ Civil 
Marriage ” in Ireland, have been repaired, or even sensibly miti- 
gated, by the Act which, as you stated last week, was passed in 
the closing days of the Session. ‘The remedial legislation, so 
rapidly and silently agreed upon, covers only a small part—and 
that in an imperfect way—of ‘ the evil complained of.” 

The difficulty to which you drew attention in the law as it stood 
a few weeks ago was that the legislation of 1864 made civil 
marriage impossible in Ireland, requiring proof of regular attend- 
ance on religious observances, witli particulars of the place of 
A subordinate consequence of 





worship and the minister’s name, 
these provisions was that Separatists, Plymouth Brethren, and 
others who regularly attended public worship, but had no pre- 
siding minister, were unable to get married before the Registrar. 

‘The latter class has now been relieved, but in a most disagree- 
able way, the notice by advertisement in the local newspaper 
being no very pleasing preliminary to marriage. 

But the main evil remains untouched. Persons who do not 
regularly attend a place of worship cannot be married before the 
Registrar in Ireland. ‘The additional exceptions now placed on a 
like footing with the Quakers will only tend to enforce a stricter 
interpretation of the law against all others. In fact, the influence 
of the Roman Catholic clergy is still powerful to nullify civil 
marriage in Ireland, and if the recent Act were to be regarded as 
a final remedy it would only intensify the existing evils—I am, 
Sir, Xc., W. 

MAZZINI IN GAETA. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—There are many prisoners, German and French, whose 
cases we ought to commiserate. I think we should not forget 
one, an Italian, who has dwelt in our Jand, whom many 
Englishmen reverence and love. I have not the honour of know- 
ing Signor Mazzini even by sight; probably there are few of his 
opinions which I could accept. But I cannot forget that his 
government of Rome during the few troubled months of his 
triumvirate was (I quote, as nearly as I can remember them, 
the words of an able Tory writer, a former Secretary of Mr. 
Canning*) ‘the best which that city ever enjoyed.” I can- 
not forget that one of the great crimes which now seems to be 
visited on the ruler of France was his disturbance of that 
Government. I cannot forget how England connived at the 
crime. We are not entitled to judge Victor Emanuel on the charge 
of ingratitude to an assertor of Italian unity, or on any other 
charge. But I think these are reasons suflicient why we should 
sympathize with his prisoner more than we can with him or with 
his house. ‘There are others which commend theinselves to me 
as a clergymen, and which induce me to write these lines. 

Whatever have been the faults of Joseph Mazzini, he has, 
throughout his career, been a witness against the worship of 
success which is our English divinity,—for belief in a righteous 
God. That he has preserved that faith, amidst the atheism of the 
Liberals with whom he has associated, in spite of his disgust for the 
priestly system by which his country is enthralled, seems to me | 
a wonder which is worthy of earnest reflection, of profound thank- | 
fulness. IJlis late letter to the C&cumenical Council in the /ort- 
nightly, which may be his last message to England and to Europe, is, | 


[ think, one of the most affecting documents—-one of the most | tho faith which, in securer times, has been ready to die.” 


* Essay on the Foreign Policy of England. By A. H. Stapleton, Esq. | 


instructive—which it is possible for a Christian to read. The 
fearful lesson how a lover of justice and freedom may be driven to 
suspect that the faith of Christ is obsolete, because its professed 
champions have turned it to the service of injustice and slavery 
should be dwelt upon in our most sacred hours, should awaken 
our deepest contrition. A man who, in spite of our insincerity, 
holds fast the conviction that justice and freedom are ete ‘ 
they proceed from God, and fen have their full a 
Humanity, is a defender of our faith in the Son of God and the Son 
of Man, if it has not yet cheered him in his sorrow for himself and 
for the world. 

It may sound cold and dreary talk to express a desire that 
this and all other consolations may come to him in his lonely 
prison-hours. But it need not be an idle aspiration that something 
of his patriotism and zeal for his fellow-creatures—which were 
exhibited, I understand, during his English exile in very simple 
and stedfast exertions for deserted Italian boys and men—may be 
imparted to us who profess to believe in a Sufferer for Mankind. 
Whatever we may think of his political theories, there seems to 
have been a fervour both in his words and acts which ought be a 
salutary counteraction to our worldly wisdom. ‘* We are bound 
to be prudent,” —of course, very prudent. But perhaps we should 
be more prudent (provident, that is)—we should see farther before 
us—if we did not always keep our eyes on the ground, if now and 
then we raised them to the heavens.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. D. Maurice. 


AN UNSTABLE CONVERT. 

(To tHe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—Some of your readers may, perhaps, remember the case of 
Gunesh Soonderi Dabee, the young Hindu widow whose baptism 
by the Rev. Mr. Vaughan gave rise to legal proceedings in the 
Calcutta High Court this summer, and also to letters in the 
Times and Record, in which the Brahmo Somaj were accused of 
persecutipg the young convert, who was erroncously supposed to 
In a letter to the 
Spectator of July 2, 1 explained the groundlessness of this charge. 
The sequel of the story has just reached England, and is worth 
telling. I quote from the letter of a Brahmo missionary, Baboo 
Mohendro Nath Bose, translated by Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen: 


have been a near relative of their leader. 


“ Gunesh Soonderi had some misunderstanding with Padre Vaughan, 
and returned to her house, Two of my friends went to her, to whom 
she said, crying, ‘I shall not go any more to Mr. Vaughan. Will you do 
something for we? J xever had faith in Christianity. They held out 
to me many temptations, and enticed me away. ‘They ask me to go 
from house to house and teach the ladies, which I cannot do. Mr. 
Vaughan will not allow me to como away. He will be indignant should 
he come to know that I have come away, and will not allow me to come 
out again. He has gone to perform funeral ceremonies somewhere, and 
[ have taken advantage of his absence to run away. If you [Brahmos] 
do not protect me, 1 shall despair.’ She has written a letter to Mr. 
Vaughan, in which she censures him.” 

Thus, renouncing her Christianity, and already an outcast from 
Hinduism, the poor foolish girl is reduced to seek protection from 
the Brahmos, who will certainly not fail to afford her a safe 
refuge.—1 am, Sir, &e., S. D. CoLLet. 


WAR AND MORALITY. 

(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In your article on ‘National Suffering and National 
Morality,” in your issue of August 27 (p. 1,030), you ask a most 
seasonable question,—how far the voice of history will bear out 
that hazy belief in war as a moral regenerator? There is not a 
Many are led to look 
upon war with less than its merited abhorrence, because they 
have admitted into their minds that the suffering nation is sure, 
at all events, to be the better for it. 

I have often thought that I should like to put this complacent 
belief to a historical test,—a test which cannot be declined. And 
I would choose for my example that grand instance which (1 was 
somewhat surprised to see) your article left unnoticed,—the moral 
effect on our own land of the great struggle which terminated in 
IS15. 

‘The case is easily put. 
the common results of war. 


doubt of the importance of the question. 


Certain beneficial effects are assumed as 





Any of the class of moralists whose 
dogma you call in question will quickly run them over :— 


“1, War forces a nation to overcome temptation to luxury and excess.” 
“2. War induces a nation to forget its internal grievances, and knits 
it together by the strong bonds of a common interest and a common 
ehort. 


“3. War brings « nation to fecl its dependence on God, and strengthens 


I know I have not misstated the common arguments. Now let 
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se meet them with the question,—Were these excellencies con- 
spicuous in the England of 1815 ? 

1. Were luxury and profligacy at that time in any abeyance 
at all? 

It might be enough to answer that that was the time of the 
Regency. And unless the then generation with the uprightness 
of the Pharisee mingled somewhat of the humility of the Pub- 
lican—unless they both kept themselves pure from sin and called 
themselves sinners—their own testimony will not allow us to think 
that the war had done much for their morality. 

2. Was England, after twenty years of war, more united in her- 
self than in this later and more peaceful time ? 

Turn over the Statute Books for the four or five years imme- 
diately succeeding the great war, and you find Act upon Act 
directed against sedition,—all testifying to the truth, that never 
had the peril of civil war appeared so imminent or so great. 

3. Will the religious condition of England in 1815 bear favour- 
able comparison with her religious condition at this present hour ? 

Just ask the oldest and most obstinate Tory (some of them 
linger in life still), whether (e.g.), he would exchange the present 
generation of clergy for those of fifty years ago. 

War has a mission~-we may not doubt it—in the merciful pur- 
poses of a gracious God. But let those who so sapiently teach us 
what it is, just submit their doctrines to historical proof. I 
wonder how many national blunders would be spared if all man- 
kind knew a little history.—I am, Sir, &c., Q. M. R. 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,— While I thank you heartily for the notice of my book in 
the last number of the Spectator, | venture to say a few words on 
a point with regard to which I cannot help thinking that the 
reviewer has mistaken my meaning, and on which he has certainly 
assigned to me a position which I do not hold. 

Speaking of my efforts to prove that the general plot of the 
“Tliad” is ‘¢ 1), mythic; 2), solar mythic,” he says that I have 
made a plausible fight for the former of these two propositions, 
while I have ‘‘ entirely failed to prove the second,” the reasons 
being that ‘* Homer, or the compiler of the various sections into 
one ‘Iliad,’ knew nothing of solar heroes; ” that ‘* he lived when 
the origin of these stories could not be known, if he had had 
the critical faculty to investigate it;” and that * he simply tells us 
the tales of his time, and as tales we may love them as much as 
ever.” As I agree most thoroughly with all these statements 
(except that I should say we might love these tales more than ever, 
after ascertaining their origin), and as L have contended through- 
out for the truth of these statements, the conclusion seems to be 
that the reviewer has misunderstood me. I have spoken every- 
where of the ‘* unconscious fidelity ” with which the Homeric and 
other poets adhere to the primitive idea of each myth; and all 
that [ have urged is that they had to work on materials already so 
moulded that they could not essentially modify their character. 
This is no more than what we might say of Mr. ‘Tennyson with 
his Arthur, of Shelley with his Arethusa, or of Mr. Morris with 
the legends of his ‘* Karthly Paradise.” 

There are, of course, some instances in which, as in the myth of 
Hermes, we can scarcely bring ourselves to think that the poet 
could have been unconscious of a meaning in his legend which 
the merest child can catch, while there are other myths so trans- 
parent (as that of Seléné and Endymion) that from them we have 
no secondary growth at all. ‘The Homeric poets worked under no 
conditions different from those of the pvets of the * Nibelung- 
enlied”; and hence, as your reviewer rightly insists, the mythical 
idea which underlies the conception of Helen cannot affect her 
character as drawn in the ‘‘ Iliad” or the “ Odyssey.” 

It is because | am thus at one with him, that I am anxious to 
disclaim a difference of opinion which does not exist, and of which 
Ido not think that my book furnishes any evidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorGe W. Cox, 


POETRY. 
>— 
THE EMPEROR, THE EMPRESS, AND 'THE EMPIRE. 
ILLE. 
So I’ve lost! Well, L thought I should lose. 
One does not throw sixes thrice. 
And when the players are armies, 
*Tis so hard to load the dice. 





*T was a glorious game while it lasted, 
With the Crown of France in the pool, 
And the furious parties for players, 
And I so calm and cool ! 


"T'was not till the hotheads pressed me, 
And forced my hand with their cries, 

That the German player out-played me, 
With his keen scientific eyes. 


The row they all made upset me, 
I never half looked at my hand ; 

And perhaps, though I like to play grandly, 
This stake was a trifle too grand. 


He plays well, that German Baron ! 
And thinks and thinks as he plays. 

What fools they are, to be swearing, 
And talking of luckier days! 


One pays, at this board, before parting. 
Are you French, and can’t pay with a bow ? 
The game is yours, Baron; here, take it,— 
I'm off for the last dread throw ! 


ILLA. 
Aun, Louis! my child; my darling! 
Eia! Mater, fons amoris ! 
Give me those pearls, Montauban’s pearls, — 
Bene sentio vim doloris ! 


I have been a Queen, and more than a Queen,— 
Mea culpa, Virgo humilis ! 

Shall I fly before that homely girl,— 
Me salva, semper gracilis ? 


Give me that robe. Alas! for Rome! 
Vanitas vanitatum ! 

Paris shall see me, and shall glow,— 
Sancte fons pietatum ! 


That necklace! Now, for my son and Rome,— 
Juste judex ultionis ! 

That bracelet! Now, for a throne or a graye,— 
Donum fae remissionis ! 


FRANCE. 
I AM conquered, you say,—let us see, 
Strong man with the long yellow hair ! 
Strong man with the steady regard ! 
Let us see what these conquests are. 


Have you captured the fire of my eyes, 
Which can burn up shams like the leaves ? 

Have you taken the smile of my mouth, 
‘That enchants where it most deceives ? 


Have you leaguered the wit in my brain, 
The wit in which all things dissolve ? 
Have you bound up the cry in my throat, 
The cry that. makes cowards resolve ? 


Have you torn out the charm from my bosom, 
That whosoe’er’s head has there lain,— 
Arab, Spaniard, Italian, or German,— 
He abandons me never again. 


You have broken my sword, not my power,— 
You Samson with long yellow hair! 

I will send out a thought mid the millions, 
And the Kings, and not I, shall despair. 


BOOKS. 
- — — 
MR. CHURCH'S ST. ANSELM.* 


| 'l'u1s is perhaps the most valuable volume yet published of a very 


unequal series. Mr. Church says truly that Anselm has attracted 
more notice in France and Germany than in England, although 
England was the scene of at least the most practical labours of his 
life ; indeed, we can hardly call to mind any work before Mr. 
Church's own, except Mr. Maurice’s Medieval Philosophy, in which 
justice is done to him. ‘There indeed—although Mr. Church has, 
somewhat singularly, omitted to refer to the work—will be found 





* St. Anselm. By R. W. Church, Rector of Whatley. 
Series.) London: Maomillanand Co, 1870. 


(The “Sunday Library” 
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anticipated in a few pages all Mr. Church’s leading conclusions 
respecting Anselm, and a very large portion of his matter con- 
densed in one of those masterly sketches of which Mr. Maurice 
has almost the secret. 

The fact that Anselm’s name belongs politically to a cause 
which has always been held in our country an anti-national one 
has probably tended to obscure that name altogether in our 
eyes. Yet it is one of the greatest in the history of religious 
thought, not only during the middle ages, but during the whole 
Christian era; between Augustine and Luther, the Church 
offers none greater; whilst as a philosopher, it is now acknow- 
ledged that he auticipated Descartes by six hundred years in 
the ontologic argument by which the French philosopher is best 
known. It may, indeed, be questioned whether, considering the 
times in which Anselm lived, the horrors of all sorts of that dark 
eleventh century, and of the first years of the twelfth, history 
affords another instance of genius lifting itself so far above the 
contemporary level. And this, indeed, would seem to be one of 
the causes why justice has come to him so late. We cannot 
believe that his age really did breed such a giant,—that a true 
master of human thought came forth at a time when thought 
generally was feeble, poor, narrow, childish. ‘The nineteenth cen- 
tury is so accustomed to look down upon the eleventh, that it is 
only now recognizing that the great thinker of Bec stands in the 
eleventh century only with his feet, but otherwise out of it, and by 
head and shoulders on a level with modern thought. 

It is a question whether Mr. Church has dwelt as much as he 
might well have done on Anselm’s work as a theologian and philo- 
sopher. Abstruse as were the subjects of his thought, none would 
have been more fitted than his present biographer to unfold in pure 
and pellucid English the substantial arguments of his great works. 
He has not done so, however, and we can only refer the reader once 
more to the pages on Anselm in Mr. Maurice’s Medieval Philo- 
sophy, as forming a necessary, though, as they deal only with 
Anselm as a philosopher, scarcely yet an exhaustive complement 
to Mr. Church’s work, whilst Mr. Oxenham’s Catholic Doctrine of 
the Atonement may indicate, though without completely exhibiting, 
his importance as a theologian. Yet Mr. Church has perhaps done 
what was most useful as well as most interesting to the great bulk 
of his readers, in devoting himself rather to the presentation of 
Anselm’s character as a man, and thereby to a vindication of his 
work as a statesman and a ruler of the Church. For Anselm is one 
of those historical figures which will bear no half-and-half judg- 
ments, no would-be impartial see-saw of blame and praise. ‘The 
colour of no man’s life ever depended more utterly on the motives 
which governed it. If we view it as lighted by the inner light, it 
is pure, consistent, noble; if we only flash upon it the reflected gleams 
of our own opinions and prejudices, it becomes lurid and baleful. 
Most truly does Mr. Church say, of the story of Anselin’s struggles 
against the acceptance of the Primacy, ‘‘1f Anselm’s repentance 
was not deep and genuine, the whole thing was the grossest of com- 
edies.” So, again, in his struggle against the royal or lay investiture 
of spiritual dignities by staff and ring,—if he was not perfectly 
sincere in seeking to restrain wrong by the assertion of ‘* the para- 
mount superiority of spiritual things over material, and of reason 
over force,” he was simply one of the ablest and most obstinate 
tools of a policy which could only triumph in the long run through 
the destruction of all that gives us worth and individuality as a 
nation. But if that were a comedy, if this were the carrying out 
of a plot, then Anselm’s whole life is the most monstrous riddle 
ever cast by a mocking fiend before the doubts of mankind. For 
that life, of which we have fortunately a contemporary record by 
an eye-witness of much of it, was one of singular simplicity, hum- 
bleness, truthfulness, unworldly and unselfish effort for God and 
for man. He lived in the main a life of trial and persecution ; he 
died, literally, on sack-cloth and ashes. According to the regula- 
tions drawn up by Anselm’s predecessor, Lanfranc, for English 
monasteries, the dying monk, 

“ Was attended with prayers and psalms to the last; when he entered 
into his ‘agony,’ a hair-cloth was spread, ashes scattered upon it, and a 
cross made on the ashes, and on this the dying brother was laid. The 
whole convent was summoned by sharp repeated blows on a board; all 
who heard it, whatever they were about, except they were at the regular 
service in church, were to run to the bed of the dying, chanting in a low 
tone the Nicene Creed; and they were to remain about him, saying the 
Penitential Psalms and Litanies, till he died. So in the presence of all 
his brethren, amid their suffrages and supplications, in sackcloth and 
ashes, the monk gave up the ghost.” 

And so it was done to Anslem, who, though Primate of All 
England, was yet primarily a monk of Bee. ‘‘ We saw that he 


was dying,” says his faithful disciple Eadoner, ‘‘ s0 he was removed 
from his bed, and laid upon sackcloth and ashes. 


And thus, the 





. . . . ge a 
whole family of his children being collected round him, he gave 
up his last breath into the hands of his Creator, and slept in peace.” 
We now-a-days may almost feel our flesh creep when we think of 
the torture thus inflicted on the poor worn body—perhaps all raw 
with bed-sores—during the last hours of its existence. But good 
Eadoner sees nothin g of the cruelty of the practice, and therefore we 
may trust that it was not accounted such to him or to his brethren 

With a few reservations (one or two of which have been made 
already}, it is almost impossible to overpraise Mr. Church’s treat- 
ment of his subject. Mr. Carlyle’s Past and Present does not offer 
a more vivid, scarcely so distinct a picture, of monastic life in the 
middle ages as that contained in the present volume. ‘I'he beauty 
of Anselm’s character, the worth to his own time of his work, are 
brought out in singularly clear relief, with a most loving faithful- 
ness, yet with a sufficient indication of the limitations to the 
value of that work, which the after-time has shown, e. g. :— 

“And thus began that system of appeals to Rome, and of inviting 
foreign interference in our home concerns, which grew to such a mis- 
chievous and scandalous height ; and Anselm was the beginner of it... , 
Unanswerable as Anselm’s pleas were, according to the universal tradi- 
tions and understandings of the time, the instinct of the lawless king 
and his subservient prelates was right, even when they knew not how 
to silence Anselm and their own conscience, and were leagued to- 
gether, the one to defy all control, the other to uphold injustice as the 
price of serving their own interests. They were right, though for wrong 
reasons, in their jealousy of any rival to the Crown in England,—and 
experience has amply shown, century after century, that supreme and 
irresponsible authority has no protection against tho most monstrous 
abuse by being for spiritual ends; and that the power of that great 
tribunal which Hildebrand imagined and created, to keep the great ones 
of the earth in order, and to maintain the right of the helpless against 
the mighty, quickly became, in the bands of men, as lawless, as un- 
scrupulous, as infamously selfish, as the worst of those tyrannies of this 
world which it professed to encounter with the law of God and the 
authority of Christ. But in Anselm’s time all this was yet future, and 
men must do their work with the instruments and under the conditions 
of the present.” 

This is the true temper of the Christian historian, who whilst 
ready to do all justice, nay, to pay all reverence, to a *‘ hero” when 
he finds one, yet owes more reverence still to the task which he 
has taken upon him, and dare not allow history to sink into 
‘*hero-worship.” 

Perhaps we might desiderate in Mr. Church’s volume a picture 
of Anselm’s life at Canterbury as full and vivid as that of the life 
at Bec, and in reference to his journeys to Rome we seem to miss 
a sketch of the politics of the day in Southern Europe, which 
should form for ordinary English readers (sadly ignorant generally 
on such points) an intelligible background to the visits of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to Pope or Council. But all this only 
amounts to saying that Mr. Church’s book is one of those very 
exceptional ones which, instead of being too long for the reader, 
are only too short for him. 

One question, indeed, we must put to Mr. Church. Is he right 
in saying that for the first ten centuries Christianity ‘t can hardly 
be said to have leavened society at all”? that it acted only as an 
‘extraneous and foreign agent, which destroys and shapes, but 
does not mingle or renew?” ‘Take one single point of a whole 
great question,—the marriage of slaves. ‘lhe Roman law utterly 
ignored such a thing as marriage between slaves, and thereby all 
authority of aslave parent over a slave child. ‘The Apostolical 
Constitutions (second or third century) distinctly recognize such 
marriages. St. Basil (fourth century), whilst treating them as 
mere adulteries when contracted without the master’s consent, 
declares that they become “ stable” with it, expressly assimilating 
the position of the master to that of a parent. ‘he Fourth Council 
of Orleans (A.D. 541) requires for the marriages of slaves the 
consent both of parents and fathers, thus recognizing a parental 
authority in the slave distinct from the authority of the master. 
A legal formula for slave marriage occurs among those collected 
by Mabillon, belonging apparently to the later Merovingian era. 
Lastly, a capitulary and canon of the Council of Chalons in 813 
forbids the ‘ lawful” marriages of slaves to be dissolved, even 
where they belong to different masters. Without pursuing the his- 
tory through the remaining 187 years, of the ‘ten centuries ’ spoken 
of by Mr. Church, have we not here a palpable ‘leavening’ of 
society? a ‘mingling’ with and ‘renewal’ of existing elements 
by some internal influence, and not by an * extraneous and foreign 
agent” ? 


METHODISM.* 
Ovr advice to the careful reader searching this little yolume for 
statistics—and few others will probably read it—is to take it in 
conjunction with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s work on Culture and 


* The History of the Religious Movement in the Eighteenth Century called Methodism. 
By Abel Stevens, LL.D. London: William Tegg. 
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Anarchy, and let the two act on his mind together. 
1739 that some ten persons came to John Wesley in London to 
consult him concerning their spiritual state, they formed the 
nucleus of the society which at this hour numbers more than 50,000 
preachers, 3,000,000 communicants, and 12,000,000 hearers, in 
Great Britain and Ireland alone the numbers exceeding 100,000. 
When we consider that this religious body extends its circuits over 
the whole known world, that, as a by no means partial writer years 
ago writing in the Eclectic observed, * its influence is so great as 
to touch, if not materially affect, every question of importance, 
whether in relation to the civil or religious liberties of the people,’ 
it is worth while to look at the principles, social or religious, which 
have been attended with such success. ‘Lhere are a few broad 
facts which meet us at the outset. We find, besides the 100,000 
for Great Britain, that the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States in 1859 included 749,216 members, and had 3,567 
ministers in active work. As a missionary body, its statistics are 
even more eloquent than the most stirring appeals. In the 
Friendly and Fiji Islands alone they have 230 preaching-places, 
nearly 100 paid labourers, 1,100 day-school teachers, 300 day- 
schools, 12,000 day scholars, more than 15,000 communicants, 
and the Bible translated into the language of both groups. ‘The 
South Sea Mission generally comprises three divisions under an 
independent Conference; it is now nearly self-sustaining, its 
40,000 communicants contributing 50,000 dollars annually towards 
The Wesleyan Society has at this day an aggre- 





It was in 


missions alone. 


gate of 509 missionary circuits, 1,730 salaried missionary labourers, | 


122,000 children under instruction, and in less than sixty years has 
given 19,000,000 dollars (£3,800,000) for foreign evangelization, 
which sum induces us to notice the admirable fiscal arrangments 
of the society; or rather (returning again to its principles), to 
mention at this moment one or two of the results of that arrange- 
ment. 

When it was proposed to make a collection for the celebration 
of the Centenary Jubilee, each chapel was canvassed for its con- 
tributions ; now let the poverty of the majority of the members of 
those various chapels be duly considered and the result weighed. 
Ina single day £10,000 was subscribed at the City-Road Chapel, 
London. Ireland, then very bitterly oppressed with poverty, sent 
£14,500, and the subscriptions begun in January were found by 
August to have reached £216,000, and this sum in no way inter- 
fered with ordinary stated collections. It was applied to the 
Theological Institution, relief of worn-out pastors, embarrassed 
chapels, educational and other philanthropic purposes; and besides 
the enormous sums annually contributed to foreign missions, the 
society has its contingent fund for the support of home mis- 
sionaries yielding £161,000 annually ; its children’s fund, for the 
support of the families of poor itinerant preachers; its auxiliary 
fund, for aiding worn-out preachers, which fund alone has an 
income of nearly £12,500, while under the head of its general 
education fund five hundred and fourteen day-schools are reported, 
admitting seventy thousand scholars. We wish we could follow 
these statistics further, but we must turn our attention to the 
principle that underlies them. The beginning of all this stupen- 
dous financial fabric was small indeed. Wesley, talking with the 
members of the society at Bristol concerning the means of paying 
the chapel debts, “One stood up and said, ‘ Let every member 
givea penny a week till all are paid ;’ another answered, ‘ Many of 
them are poor, and cannot afford to do it.’ ‘Then,’ said the first, 


by their orthodoxy, and strove only to preserve orthodoxy by the 
| Spirituality of the life. Down deep into the heart of a brutalized 
and degraded population his teaching sank ; the larger part of the 
great army he raised was recruited from the so-called dangerows 
| classes, from the lower strata of society, and in each county in 
; England and Wales where his teaching took root, crime sensibly 
diminished. The Church, which might have used the enthusiasm 
of her sons, had disbanded its militia at the Reformation, and now 
gathering up her garments, looked coldly on the men who dared 
to do her work without wearing her livery. Degraded colliers, 





the beasts they tended, were wakened into a new life ; it is easy to 
talk of ** sweetness and light,” but they are things which may be felt 
even when least understood, and thousands rescued from ignorance, 
degradation, and sin, clothed and in their right mind, tasted what 
those two things meant. Methodism has always dealt with the social 
pariah, with the men and women left by orthodox respectability 
to perish, and has dealt successfully. We recall an incident which 
came before us in one of the hop-growing counties, where the 
writer was for a few days during the hop-picking. ‘The wild 
gangs who perform that useful work were a terror to the neigh- 
bourhood, their advent hailed as the advent of an army of locusts 
or of lepers might have been; people would not travel in 
the same trains or walk on roads where they were likely 
to meet them, “In the immediate district where we were the 
supply of butter suddenly fell short, and a farmer’s wife asked as 
to the cause, replied, ‘ Why, you see the “hoppers” take all the 
milk.’ When interrogated as to why she suffered her general busi- 
ness to be thus entirely suspended, she said, ‘ Well, you see, it is 
thus we get hold of these people. We encourage them to come for 
milk, then somehow we can do them small kindnesses, then we get 
them to promise to come on Sabbath; and they do come, poor 
things, till the house is full; and then, added the good woman, iu 
her Methodist phraseology, we speak to them of the truth, and 
there’s a great change among them. We've less drunkenness, less 
swearing, and some of them have felt the grace of God, and before 
they go away we shall give them all a feast of teaand cake.” We 
trust our readers have Mr. Arnold’s book sufficiently near to 
support them under sucha trying recital. We feel painfully the 
narrowness, the provincialism, the want of totality of thought in 
all this; yet read under a stronger light in a purer atmosphere we 
have our doubts if it will not be found to belong to a wider pro- 
vince than a more exclusive culture can range over. We may 
have to walk in a very narrow groove even when on the top of a 
mountain. 

Among the early Methodist preachers there was a fund 
of humour, of small aflinity with any polished form of wit. 
When Samuel Hick, the village blacksmith, who for more than 
half a century had braved scorn and blows, persecution and 
poverty, to preach holiness of life in every village and town he 
could reach, came at last to his dying hour, and Methodist friends 
‘“ praying the Lord to make all his bed in his sickness,” the quaint 
old man adds, ** and shak it weel, Lord”! he but reiterates, in what 
seems to our ears 2 more than half irreverent phrase, by far the 
most earnest prayer of most of us. One of the fundamental rules 
of the society was that no member might speak evil of any 
government under which he lived. In Jamaica even the slaves 
were never taught to expect freedom, the missionaries being 


| 
| 
‘ | drunken blacksmiths, village labourers, hardly above the level of 





strictly charged, neither in public nor private, to interfere with 


‘put eleven of the poorest with me, and if they can give anything, | their civil condition. Whatever outbreaks or insurrections at any 
well :—I will call on them weekly, and if they can give nothing, I| time occurred, no Methodist slave was ever proved guilty of 
will give for them as well as myself; and each of you call on | incendiarism or rebellion for more than seventy years, namely, 
eleven of your neighbours weekly, receive what they give, and | from 1760 to 1831. We extract, as showing Mr. Steven's style 


make up what is wanting.” ‘The thing was done, but much more | both at its best and worst, his notice of Emancipation Eve :— 
followed than the speaker had foreseen ; his stray words led to the 
formation of a discipline as strict as ever Jesuit knew, 


“Tho memorable night of the 3lst of July, 1834, was ‘ Emancipation 


and a@/ Eye.’ The negroes laboured faithfully at their tasks on the plantation: 


religious thraldom at which the great founder of Wesleyanism | till the usual hour of rest. About ten o'clock at night their masters 


would have shuddered. 
his eleven subscribers were virtually under his control, while he 
reported their words, actions, and general character to the minister, 
who in his turn was subject to the Conference, and the Conference 
itself virtually to its president. 

Wesley was the propounder of no new theology, opposed to dog- 
matic teaching, liking creeds only as indicatory, not obligatory, 
requiring simply, belief in Christ and a capacity on the part of the 
candidate for membership to state ‘*The life which I now live I 
live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me.” He hell no man responsible for his religious opinions, 
except in so far as his moral conduct was affected by them; in 
short, as has been observed, he reversed in Methodism the usual 
policy of religious sects, which seek to preserve their spiritual life 


The collector became the class-leader, penny 
| * Now, 


them, not without apprehensions, to resort to their chapels. 

writes a missionary, ‘was seen the wide extent of missionary 
influence, and its conservative power while it was still the foster-father 
of liberty; for though all the slaves were not converted, the Christian 
| portion guided the movements of the whole, and brought all to the house 
jof prayer. It was “a night much to be remembered,” not by a dostroy- 
ing angel's visit, for it was the Lord’s night of mercy, and in every 
island “ praise waited for God in Zion.”’ A few minutes before mid- 
night the innumerable assemblies knelt in silent prayer. At last tho 
,clocks struck tho hour of twelve over the bowed hosts, and eight 
hundred thousand slaves rose up freemen; while to the midnight 
| heavens rolled, from all the British Antilles, the doxology, ‘ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.’ ‘Such strains,’ truthfully says the 
missionary, ‘for such an event, kad never before been heard since the 
foundations of the earth were laid.’ ” 


| 


‘We do not consider patience under slavery the noblest attitade 
| of the human mind, and our notice of it leads us to consider the 
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weak point in the whole organization we have just been con- 
sidering. However grand the results, however widespread the 
benefits Wesleyanism may have brought, there is a heavy balance 
on the other side. No member is free, he is as inevitably bound 
fast body and soul to the system known to him as Church- 
membership, as the blindest votary of Rome. For the early disciple 
of Wesley rescued from the most degraded of the populace it might 
possibly not have been amiss that he should find himself at large 
only as a ticket-of-leave man under the surveillance of a spiritual 
police ; but as the society widened, it drew only the more tightly the 
cords of its discipline till, as a by no means hostile writer remarks, 
‘¢a true Methodist hears nothing, reads nothing, and knows 
nothing comparatively, but what comes through the regular 
organized channel,” and when in familiar phrase he is describing 
“*the work of God” his meaning obviously is the progress of 
Methodism ; in fact, the Methodist is too often content with the 
narrowest of creeds, the most ignorant of conditions. ‘The ticket 
which admits him to the * love feast” is in his eyes a pass to the 
kingdom of Heaven. The control of the superiors among the Jesuits 
is not one whit more absolute than the control of the Conference ; 
the power vested in both is well nigh despotic; and yet con- 
trollers as well as controlled are subject to an espionage which 
destroys the freedom of human action; and while the Wesleyan 
system develops the faculties of the soul up to a certain point, it 
arbitrarily checks all further growth. ‘The National Church 
‘committed an irretrievable mistake when it drove these men to 
separate from itself, so that the forces of the mind which might 
have availed for so much else, group round that separation as a 
central thought. We said irretrievable error, but we are doing 
our best to undo centuries of injustice, and our open Universities 
may yet to this great body supply the culture, the intellectual 
freedom, in Mr. Arnold's phrase, ‘the sweetness and light,” from 
which through our fault, rather thau their own, they have been 
so long debarred. 





ARTHUR.* 

Critics are generally supposed to be men, and men are not 
supposed to give way to their feelings; nevertheless, men are but 
men, and do sometimes have a quiet cry over a good novel, and 
we confess to have shed a few manly tears during our perusal of 
Arthur. Now, though we say it that shouldn’t say it, this is great 
praise ; and having given it, we may proceed to a few strictures 
without much fear of exciting the enmity of the writer. We 
remember reading Anne Dysart some twenty or thirty years ago, 
and though the only incident we can recall is the taking posses- 
sion of a coffin by an elderly lady in settlement of a debt, and keep- 
ing it under her bed till her husband dies, when it comes in quite 
handy, yet our impression has always been that it was clever and 
interesting, and, though youthful opinions are seldom to be trusted, 
we are not disappointed in turning again to the same author,—or 
rather, we suspect, authoress. Nevertheless, it is very provoking 
to find clever and sensible writers plaguing us with stories that 
end badly. ‘Is it not nature?” say they, with vast airs of pos- 
sessing a higher ideal both of duty and of art, ‘‘and is it not our 
province to depict nature? Do life stories always end well? and 
if not, does it not behove us to be faithful to truth 7’ That sounds 
all very fine, but in their faithfulness to trath they take very good 
care to steer clear of the truth, which lies, tamely enough, between 
the extremes of ‘“ they married and lived happily ever after,” and 
“he cometh not again, she said.” 

We do not blame them for avoiding this average human lot ; 
ordinary life is often dull enough, and would not suit artistic 
effort ; but if there must be strong lights and shades, why not let 
the light predominate? It is better, a thousand times, to err on 
the side of cheerfulness than of gloom. ‘Then they raise their lofty 
poetic voices and say, ‘You must not dictate to us; we are 
nothing if not ourselves. Can the limner paint to order? Is he 
not rather gazing at some divine vision you see not ? Are the most 
inspired outpourings of the Laureate’s soul those that have been 
written at the dictate of the State?” Well, that, too, is all very 
fine; but the office of the novel-writer is—more especially than 
that of the painter and the poet—to cheer, rather than portray, 
the sad moments of life; and the more of a tragedy life is, the 
more it becomes the creator of fiction to inspire us with pleasant 
thoughts in the present, and to teach us to be hopeful of the future. 
A large amount of neglected opportunities, misunderstandings, 
contretemps, and other aggravating circumstances, we are prepared 
to allow the novel-writer, in order that the interest may be duly 
kept up through the almost inevitable three volumes ; but to con- 
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coct defeat after defeat, when the reader would give his ears for 
victory, and finally to render both victory and defeat impossible, 
and leave the victim mutilated and heart-broken on the field, this 
is wauton cruelty, and quite inexcusable. We should like to draw 
up a code of laws for novel-writers, dictating the various forms in 
which they may worry and tantalize the reader, with the compen- 
sations in each such case to be made and provided. 

The authoress of Arthur chooses for a motto the lines of 
Coleridge :— 

“ And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain,” 

and then inflicts this madness on her principal dramatis perso; 
and, by sympathy, on the reader—through the whole three 
volumes, breaking the mental darkness very often, but never once 
allowing the sun fairly to burst through, fill its disc actually 
touches the western horizon, and it is too late for any warmth or 
gladness. In historical novels there is of course more excuse for 
the tragic element, but we could well have forgiven Scott if ha 
had so far varied history—about which he was not always too 
scrupulous—as to save us the inexpressible sadness which we felt 
at the fate of Amy Robsart or the Duke of Rothsay, and which 
has stolen over us often and often since those early days when it 
excited the almost bitter grief of childhood. Could not authors 
who feel that their power lies in descriptions of suffering and 
sorrow, so far compromise matters as to darken only the lot of the 
actors who do not most interest us, and make the gloom culminate 
and disperse before the end of the piece? But to readers who 
like to be harassed and do not even object to be harrowed, we can 
conscientiously recommend Arthur; there they will find—in an 
interesting story, enlivened by nice descriptions of scenery, and 
diversified by clever sketches of all sorts of characters—harass- 
ment to their hearts’ content; attentions and intentions mis- 
understood, scruples miscontrued, motives misinterpreted, en- 
deavours thwarted, opportunities lost; principals are reserved 
or touchy, match-makers meddle, peace-makers are timid or 
awkward, fresh ties are causes of fresh jealousy, letters that 
should be delayed are hastened, and trains that should be missed 
are caught, and finally—that new and terrible incident of a 
modern novel,—a railway collision cuts off all chance of a happy 
ending, except what can be found in reconciliation and mutual 
comprehension and forgiveness before final separation. 

The hero and heroine are both cleverly described, and in their 
different ways thoroughly natural. Meta, although not altogether 
lovable, is fascinating and interesting; the sort of wilfulness 
which springs from the consciousness of right motive and indigna- 
tion at injustice—indignation not tempered by the experience 
which only age can give of the difficulty of seeing from another's 
point of view—is Meta’s bane; it is what is called a “high 
spirit,” and is the very temperament to select for a heroine when 
the author has it in view to write an exciting but provoking story. 
With the exception of Meta, the characters, though cleverly 
sketched, are either not agreeable, as in Arthur's case, or they 
appertain to persons who take but an insignificant part in the 
performance, as in the cases of Mr. Black and Mr. Brydon ; and 
the interest of the book lies therefore—Meta’s fate excepted—in 
the ability of its sketches and descriptions. Meta’s father and 
mother, who return from India almost at the opening of 
the story, are painfully true to nature; the contrast they 
present to the ideal parents she has cherished in her heart, 
and who are to come back with open arms to bless her with 
their sympathy, and wisdom and love, and the sudden fall 
and crash of her idols, are described with feeling aud power; 
and so is the desolate life she leads in the dreary, poverty-stricken, 
half-ruined family mansion in Scotland—to take possession of 
which they have come bome—with her fierce and violent father— 
for whom, however, we feel, as Meta does, some pity—and her 
mother, a weak, cowardly, false, little woman, who is incessantly 
erying and saying that ‘it all comes on her,” and trembling, while 
she hugs her grievance—the possession of a savage husband. But 
the passage of most power in the book—the one, in fact, which 
touched our feelings in the way already more than hinted at—is 
the one where Meta receives her husband's telegram, with the first 
words of strong affection he had ever used towards her; weshould 
extract this, but that it can only be appreciated fully by those 
who have read what has gone before. ‘There are, of course, half- 
a-dozen clergymen—that is, there are four—all very different, and 
all very real; one, in particular, Angus Brydon, the earnest 
young minister of the Free Kirk, pale and wild-eyed, who is full 
of remorse because he loves Meta—a snare, as he thinks, laid by 
the Devil for his soul—and whostrives hard to forget her by work 
and mortification of the flesh, is a striking picture, but one that 
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has, not unfrequently, been painted before with more or less 
success; perhaps a more original one, though far less interesting, 
is that of the self-confident, strong-framed and strong-voiced 
Anglican priest, who is always happy because always active, 
and always firmly convinced that he is right, and that every- 
one knows it. Of the remaining actors in the story, the 
shrewd, kind Scotch millionaire, Mr. Black, and the rich and busy 
widow, Mrs. Bell Fraser—with her good-natured but, necessarily, 
sometimes mischievous finger in every one’s pie—are not excep- 
tions in being spirited copies from life. ‘The young High-Chureh- 
man’s canting sister is the only evidence we have that there isa 
yein of humour in the authoress, but is, at the same time, the only 
character that borders on caricature; in addition to never opening 
her mouth except to ask if everything ‘‘is done to the Lord,” if 
people ‘‘ are fellow-creatures in the Lord,” if her brother is ‘* going 
to marry in the Lord,” if ‘the Lord will bless this sorrow to the 
saving of his soul from pernicious error "—KRitualism, to wit—she 
proceeds to present the fierce old Indiaa officer with ‘‘ An Earnest 
Appeal to the Hoary Sinner?” We are gratified, but not surprised, 
to find that the General turned on her, ‘glaring and speecliless 
and sputtering with rage ;” but she was equal to the occasion ; ‘ I 
have been faithful,” she said; “ his soul will not be required at my 
hands.” 

The authoress has been “a piling of it up quite moun/a‘nous” in 
the way of startling incidents, rather too much so for our taste, 
though, no doubt, the book is tame in comparison with a true sensa- 
tional novel. Meta is turned out of doors by her father, and is be- 
nighted in a fog on a Scotch moor, and is rescued, in a sweetly 
romantic way, by her lover, who has been providéntially brought 
from his chambers in London that she may walk into his arms; then 
we have an attempt at suicide und four deaths, besides the railway 
accident ; and further, we have—as well as the fierce husband 
already mentioned—an unfaithful one,—namely, the hero. Weare 
introduced to his mistress, and find her, as usual, a mere doll, 
pretty and childish. Why do not authors, if they must introduce 
these ladies, show their ability by restoring the wife’s ascendancy 
and recalling her husband's love, in spite of rea/ attractions of mind 
and soul as well as person in the mistress? Women, though 
fallen, are not without the powers and many of the virtues of 
their sex, and woe betide the happiness of married life that depends 
on the insipidity and dollishness of the women who would, and do 
occasionally, enslave the weak or unprincipled husband ! 





THE LIFE OF RUFUS CHOATE.* 

Tuer name of Rufus Choate is not so well known in England as 
that of his great contemporary and competitor Daniel Webster, 
but if it is to this circumstance we owe a far shorter and more 
readable biography than the one which we reviewed a few weeks 
ago, we should be inclined to rank fame below obscurity. We 
can certainly ask our readers to make the acquaintance of Rufus 
Choate with the full assurance that they will not resent the invita- 
tion. As the life of an eminent American lawyer, of one who was 
often and equally matched with Webster, and whose success as 
an advocate was perhaps greater than Webster's, the book deserves 
much praise, and will be found generally readable. Mr. Brown 
does not indeed always resist the temptation of spinning out his 
pages by the insertion of some speech which has only a local value. 
But he is not such a grievous sinuer as Mr. Curtis. Compared 
with him he is almost a saint. 

What will strike most English readers as a remarkable feature 
of the American legal system is that Rufus Choate did not rise 
to judicial honours. At the age of fifty he was offered a seat 
on the Bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, but he 
had to decline, on the ground that he could not afford to give up 
his private practice. At that time he was not making quite 
£4,000 a year, during the two or three years which succeeded 
his income rose to about £4,500. If this amount was too valuable 
to be sacrificed for a seat on the bench, it is clear that the pay of 
a judge of the Supreme Court must be inadequate. But another 
post which was offered to Rufus Choate, and which also he had 
to decline, brings us to a different aspect of the American system. 
Almost at the same time that Rufus Choate was offered a judgeship, 
he was asked to take the Dane Professorship of Law at Harvard 
College. The President and Fellows of the College recognized the 
fact that they were inviting no less a man than ‘‘ the leader of the 
Bar in every department of forensic eloquence,” but though his 
‘acceptance of the post would have rendered it necessary for him to 
renounce all practice save practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it was thought that his reputation would gain by 





* The Life of Rufus Choate, By Samuel Gilman Brown. Boston, U.S.: Little, 


Brown, and Co. London: Low, Son, and Marston, 1370. 


such a restriction, and his purse would not materially suffer. The 
session of the Supreme Court of the United States began in 
December, aud continued till the middle of March, while the two 
law terms at Harvard lasted from the beginning of September 
till the middle of January, and from the beginning of March till 
July. The Law Professors, of whom there were three, gave daily 
lectures and recitations, held moot courts for the discussion of 
questions of law, and proposed subjects and questions for written 
exercises. If the work was so arranged that the Dane lrofessor 
| might give his lectures in the early part of the autumn term and 
take a few weeks’ holiday at the beginning of the spring term, he 
might easily combine a regular practice before the Supreme Court 
with the duties of his office. Such was the suggestion, but Rufus 
| Choate, though ‘ apparently much pleased with the brilliant and 
somewhat attractive prospect presented to him,” declined the offer. 
To our English notions, it seems equally strange that Ilarvard 
should wish for an advocate in leading practice as a Professor of 
Law, and that a Professor of Law should be expected to teach the 
work of his profession. Daily lectures during nine months of the 
year, moot courts in which the students argued points of law and 
cases before a bench composed of the Professors, must form a very 
different school for legal education to that provided either by the 
Inns of Court or our English Universities. If anything similar 
is given us by the new scheme of legal education, we may come in 
time to regard law as a study and not as a mystery, as a working 
profession and not as a mere certificate of respectability. 

It must be said that Rufus Choate practised law in this spirit. 
The conscientious industry with which he got up all his cases, the 
attention he bestowed upon them whether they were small or 
great, the habit he formed of going through each newly-reported 
case, and working it out as if he were preparing for an argument, 
made him something more than a simple advocate. One of the 
entries in his journal is significant of the man :— 





“ There is a pleasure beyond expression in revising, re-arranging, and 
extending my knowledge of the law. The effort to do so is imperatively 
prescribed by the necessities and proprieties of my circumstances ; but it 
is a delightful effort. I record some of the uses to which I try to make 
it subservient, and some of the methods on which I conduct it. My 
first business is obviously to apprehend the exact point of each new case 
which I study,—to apprehend and to enunciate it precisely,—neither 
too largely, nor too narrowly,—accurately, justly. This necessarily and 
perpetually exercises and trains the mind, and prevents inertness, dulness 
of edge. This dono, I arrange the new truth, or old truth, or whatever 
it be, in a system of legal arrangement, for which purpose I abide by 
Blackstone, to which I turn daily, and which I seek more and more 
indelibly to impress on my memory. Then I advance to the question of 
the /«w of the new decision,—its conformity with standards of legal 
truth,—with the statute it interprets ; the cases on which it reposes ; the 
principles by which it is defended by the court,—the /aw,—the question 
of whether the case is law or not. This leads to a history of the point ; 
a review of the adjudications; a comparison of the judgment and argu- 
ment, with the criteria of legal truth. More thought,—producing and 
improved by more writing and more attention to last cases of English 
and our best reports, are wanting still.” 

The general course of study which was thus pursued may be 
traced in its most minute particulars by the help of this volume. 
We are told that on the publication of each new volume of the 
Massachusetts Reports, Rufus Choate would take every important 
case in which he had not been employed, make a full argument 
on each side, draw up a judgment, and finally compare his work 
with the arguments and judgments reported. If a case of his own 
which stood for argument was postponed from one term to 
another, the preparation for the first argument was merely a start- 
ing-point for the one which followed. ‘The case never seemed 
to be out of his mind, and whenever and wherever a thought 
appropriate to the case occurred to him, it was note for use.” 
At a trial, every momentary interruption was made use of for an 
examination of books bearing on the subject, while the attention 
given to the case during its progress may be gauged by Choate’s 
own advice to a junior. He said, “ take down every adjective, 
adverb, and interjection that the witnesses utter.” We cannot judge 
how much of Choate’s success with juries was attributable 
to this exceeding care, but it is at least a coincidence that he should 
have been almost uniformly successful. Mr. Brown tells us of a 
few of his great triumphs. In one case, where a man was accused 
of stealing a flock of turkeys, there were no less than four trials, 
and each time Choate’s defence made the jury disagree. ‘There 
was always one dissenting juror, and at last the prosecution 
abandoned the case in despair. Another great defence of Choate’s 
was made on behalf of a man named Tirrell, who was charged with 
having murdered his paramour, and also with having set fire to 
the house in which the murder was committed. Some extracts 
from Choate’s speech, in which he set up a theory of somnambulism, 
are printed by Mr. Brown, but they hardly convey to our minds the 
. impression of that power which must have been felt by the jury. Per- 
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haps: the most notable result of the trial was that after Choate had put 
forth all his energies for a fee of £40, and had procured his client’s 
acquittal on both charges, the client called upon him and suggested 
that half the fee should be returned. As his innocence of the 
crimes charged was obvious to two juries, he argued, his counsel 
had evidently been paid too much for the conduct of such simple 
causes. We do not know whether Mr. Bagehot, who complains in 
his able paper in the June number of the /ortuightly that clients 
cannot have direct access to counsel, would approve of this style 
of doing business, and, indeed, we read that in general Rufus 
Choate avoided personal contact with his clients in criminal cases. 
We are told of his usual practice :— 

“When talking with a client respecting a defence, his rule was, never 
to ask him whether he did the act; yet he was very watchful for 
signs of innocence or guilt. After an interview with a person who 
consulted him as to a disgraceful imputation under which he was labour- 
ing, ho remarked, ‘ He did it, he sweats so.’” 

Mr. Brown shows us on one occasion, and on one only, a hand- 
to-hand encounter between Webster and Rufus Choate, in which 
the latter was placed at great disadvantage. ‘The question at 
issue was the validity of a will, which was attacked by the heirs- 
at-law on the ground that one of the attesting witnesses was insane. 
Choate was for the heirs-at-law, while the will was supported by 
Webster. According to the statement of a lawyer who was 
present, Choate put forth gigantic efforts, and almost led the jury 
to return *‘an impulsive, if not a foolish verdict.” Webster, on 
the other hand, felt or affected to feel that he had an easy case and 
a sure victory, and seemed to restrain himself in order that he 
might persuade the jury of the lightness of his task. It was 
however, a sufficient triumph for Choate that he nearly won such 
a case, though the fact that he lost it broke the uniformity of his 
success. ‘That success indeed lay chiefly in his criminal defences. 
We hear of a compliment being paid him on this score which 
rather embarrassed him : — 

“Tt was tho case of the Missouri, an American vessel stranded on the 

coast of Sumatra, with specie on board. The master of the stranded 
vessel, one Dixey, and Pitman, the master of the vessel that came to her 
aid, agreed together to embezzle the greater part of the specie, and 
pretend that they had been robbed of it by the Malays. Mr. Choate 
was cross-examining Dixey very closely to get out of him the exact 
time and nature of the agreement. The witness said that Pitman pro- 
posed the scheme, and that he objected to it, among other reasons, as 
dangerous. To which, he said, Pitman made a suggestion intended to 
satisfy him. Mr. Choate insisted on knowing what that suggestion was. 
The witness relucted at giving it. Mr. Choate was peremptory, and the 
scene became interesting. ‘ Well,’ said Dixey at last, ‘if you must know, 
ho said that if any trouble camo of it we could have Rufus Choate to 
defend us, and he would get us off if we were caught with the money in 
our boots.’ It was several minutes before the Court could go on with 
the business. For a few moments Mr. Choate scemed uncertain how to 
take it. He did not relish the nature of the compliment, and yet it was 
a striking tribute to his famo that two men, at the antipodes, should 
concoct a great fraud relying upon his genius to save them; and so the 
opposing counsel, Mr, Dana, put it, in his argument, aptly quoting the 
Quee regio in terris,” 
Probably Rufus Choate would have preferred a less universal but 
amore solid recognition. ‘lhe fame of an advocate is tempting 
enough, but one does not like it made an inducement to the 
commission of crime. 





MR. THORNBURY’S ‘TOUR ROUND ENGLAND.’ 

Is a dedication to Charles Dickens, which can only have met the 
public gaze when the great novelist was already withdrawn from 
it, Mr. Thornbury describes the origin of this book, and gives us 

a clue to its constantly-recurring mannerisms. It seems that Mr. 
Dickens suggested a series of excursions from London, which 
were to be made ‘‘ as the crow flies,” and in the course of which 
Mr. Thornbury was ‘to pick up from a bird’s-eye point of per- 
spective, as I passed any beautiful or memorable place, all 1 could, 
whether of an historical, biographical, or legendary nature, that 
would interest general readers.” We have the result of this advice 
before us, and we regret that Mr. Thornbury has acted upon it 
too literally. Ife has been far too cursory in his flights. 


on the spot, he has apparently made a hasty sketch of the external 
aspect of each place, and filled up the rest of the chapter by the aid 
of books of reference. ‘The consequence is that a good deal of the 
book reads like pure cram. It is clear that most of the details 


about the Wars of the Roses and the earlier periods of which we | 


hear so often, have not been gleaned by Mr. ‘Thornbury himself 
from the fields on which those battles were fought. Yet, 
main result of a Tour round England is to be that we 
deluged with second- hand history, the writer might have stay od 


Thornbury. 


By Walter 


A Tour Roun id En, yan a. 
Blackett 


a vols, London: ’ Barst 


1870. 


Instead | 
of wandering from one point to another and gathering his materials | 


if the | 


are | 


| at home, and the readers might have gone ae 
rities. We suspect that the crow, which makes its appearance on 
the cover of Mr. Thornbury’s volumes, and in almost 
chapter, does hot perch on the dome of St. Paul's, but on the 
dome of the British Museum. And while we speak of the crow, 
we cannot help saying that we are utterly sick of it before we get 
through five or six chapters. We are always hearing of its black 
wings, its rapid flight, its intelligent or pictorial eye, its ancient 
lineage, which leads it to be biographical, its habit of writing 
with feathers from its own wing, its everlasting ‘“‘coign of van- 
tage.” Gladly, indeed, would we wring its neck if we could get 
hold of it. But Mr. Thornbury keeps up the metaphor relent. 
lessly to the very last. The only part from which we miss the 
crow is the in‘lex, where it was certainly entitled to a place, as the 
most conspicuous object in the volumes. However, Mr. 'Thorn- 
bury himself would probably be staggered if he were shown a 
catalogue of its appearances. So long as his papers came out one 
by one in Mr. Dickens's periodical, the steady recurrence of the 
crow was a natural imitation of the master’s style, the hall-mark 
of Al! the Year Round silver. 

When we put aside these unfortunate vices of style, and examine 
the matter of Mr. Thornbury’s book, we find in it much that ig 
interesting. ‘The title, indeed, a misnomer, as, instead of 
circling round England, Mr. Thornbury has described four straight 
lines from the centre to the circumference. lis first journey takes 
him due west by Brentford, Hounslow, Windsor, Reading, Marl- 
borough, Taunton, Exeter, and Plymouth to the Land’s End, 
Ilis second course is due east through Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 
The third is due south, ending at Southampton; and the fourth in 
an exactly opposite direction, leading through Bedford, Northamp- 
ton, and Lincoln to Yorkshire and Northumberland. Straight 
cuts like these necessarily leave out a good deal that has a claim to 
be represented, and pass hastily by many places where the tourist 
ought to linger. Yet it is not for us to question the policy of Mr. 
Thornbury’s method, or to suggest that he would have done bettez 
if he had covered less ground with more completeness. We have 
already complained that he gives us too little of his own experience, 
and that in many cases we cannot tell whether he is drawing on 
his own knowledge or on the labours of others. ‘The partiality 
shown for events of a distant date generally leads us to the latter 
conclusion, but there are times when Mr, ‘Thornbury uses his own 
eyes, and sketches landscapes or relates traditions which bear 
traces of personal observation and inquiry. ‘There is nothing in 
the book before us to recall the paticnt investigation and exhaus- 
tive labour of Mr. Walter White, who plods over every inch of 
ground with his knapsack on his back and his note-book in his hand, 
and makes his readers feel as if they had borne him company. ‘The 
journey with him has certainly been instractive, but not altogether 
lively, and a good many picturesque effects have been missed in 
the pursuit of more practical objects. Mr. Thornbury is far 
brisker and has a keener eye for natural beauty, but he does not 
catch local characteristics with the same readiness, and we never 
know where he gets his information. In one instance, at least, he 
has not gone to the most recent sources. Te tells us the old story 
of the Vicar of Bray, that Simon Aleyn who held the living during 
the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
without being aware that the tradition has been rudely shaken. 
The readers of Mr. Jeaffreson’s Book about the Clergy will remem- 
ber that there was no incumbent of Bray bearing the name of 
Aleyn during the time of Henry VIII. and Edward VL, while the 
incumbent who held the living under those kings died before the 
accession of Mary. Yet Mr. Thornbury, not content with repeat- 
ing the old tale, carries his mistake still further by imagining the 
Vicar of Bray listening to the ballad which bears his name, and 
which was written in the time of George I. It was something, no 
| doubt, for an ecclesiastic to be “ first a Papist, then a Protestant, 
Inext a Papist, and lastly, a Protestant again,” but what is that 
| compared to the longevity which could carry him from the days of 
the ‘Tudors to those of the House of Brunswick ? 

We should be sorry if a minute examination of Mr. Thornbury’s 
| historical details were to disclose any more errors of this kind. 
It is pleasanter to tura to his pictures of the Eastern Counties 
and of the Cornish coast, to accompany hiua across Salisbury Plain 
and over Dartmoor. As a sketcher Mr. Thornbury has decided 
merit, aid our readers may thank us for quoting the annexed 


description of a Norfolk decoy :— 


every 


is 





‘At Ranworth, whore the marshes veiu the flat pastures with a deep 
green, whero the pools and dykes are marked in the ground-plan by 
waving green patches and long sharp lines, where gnats darken the 
aguis sh air, and all d: iy and nig ght you hear the restless clank of the pump 
| mills that are draining the levels that look so flat and so Dutch, you 
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proper person his opinions on the policy or the morality of the 
events which he records, it is his general practice to give the reflec- 
| tive as distinguished from the narrative part of his history in the 
| form of these supposed utterances of the principal actors. Here 

we find the equivalent for the exposition of motives which the 
| modern historian either founds on a comparison and examination of 

the facts which he records, or draws from the diplomatic and con- 
_ fidential correspondence which reveals the secret workings of 
On each side of the airy traps are screens of greyish yellow reeds five | ~~" oe a Pia : e acknowledged facts of 
feet high. The screen runs in zig-zag about a foot from the water's | history will differ according to the bias of the writers in an almost 
edge, walang stony, ae feat pd y spp er yn patianoti | incredible degree any one may see who, after reading Mr. Grote’s 

ravs 3 2 wind, s ata 8 uF 8 4 ™ 2 ws ale . 

“ad et iccing down it trees the sind. end towards the mouth. | Histor y of Greece , will take up the now almost forgotten work of 
In Norfolk the north-east pipe is a special favourite. There is no mys- | the Tory Mitford. And as for the contents of record-rooms, State 
tery in decoying ; it needs only a man, some decoy ducks, and a trained | papers, the letters of ambassadors, and the like, truth certainly lies 
, | somewhere among them, but is surrounded by a labyrinth in which 
even a skilful explorer may easily lose himself. Mr. Wilkins is, 
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et ae 
come to a wood on the margin of a lake. The first glimpse of the decoy | 
js an arch of brown network among the trees, and glimpses of a pale 
fence of reeds. In the contre of a hundred acres of reedy and oozy 
water, thick with water-lilies and ranunculuses, spread eleven shallow 
ereeks, pointing star fashion to various points of the compass. These 
rays are about six yards wide at their mouth, narrowing gradually as they 
recede and craftily curved to the right. They run about seventy-five yards 
each, and terminate ina point. At about thirty feet from the mouth of 
each there rises an iron-rod arch some ten feet high, smaller arches 
follow the end one, sinking to less than two feet high and wide. These ar- 
ches are covered with cord nets which, staked to the ground, form long 





dog. The ducks are to rise and come to the man for the bruised barley 


be sprinkles on the water at the signal of a very faint yet clear whistle. 
The ‘piper’ dog may be a mongrel, only ho must be of a grey colour, 
and of quiet, obediont, staid habits. The decoy season is almost exactly | 
contemporaneous with the oyster season, when the reeds and rank grass | 
have been cleared away outside the pipes. The time chosen is often noon | 
ona brightday. The decoy man carries with him a piece of lighted peat | 
to neutralize any scent of himself that might scare the fowl. Stealing | 
along like a murderer, he slips behind the screen, and looks through 
loopholes prepared in the reed walls. If there are any signs of emerald 
necks and brown backs he gives the whistle, fatal as Varney’s to Amy 
Robsart. The moment the decoy ducks swim towards the mouth of the 
ipe the wild birds gain confidence, and enter more or less eagerly into | 
the pipe, allured by the floating barley; at the same moment the piper | 
dog, running along the screen, leaps back through the first break in 
search of biscuit thrown him. This instantly allures the teal and wid- 
geon, who then flock in with greater confidence. They are now safe in 
the toils, and the decoy man having fitted a purse-not about as large asa | 
eorn-sack to the narrow end of the opening, an assistant, on a given signal, | 
shows himself at one of the breaks in the screen in the rear of the ducks 
and, without shouting, throws up his arms or waves his hat. The sen- 
sitive birds, always suspicious of man, who loves them only too well, in- 
stantly, with splash, flap, and screaming quack, flash up the pipe in utter 
panic, and making for the first opening, find themselves in the inhos- 
pitable purse-net. The decoy-man's cruel grinning face soon appears to 
the jostling captives, and in five minutes they are ready for Leadenhall 
Market. The decoy ducks, if well trained, have long before this painful 
dénouement pivoted round aud gone back calmly to the pool, to be the 
sirens of future mallards.” 
At Yarmouth Mr. Thornbury detains us for awhile with an) 
interesting account of the process of curing herrings, and of the 
mackerel fishery. ‘The old coaching days come in for many stories 
of adventure,—some with highwaymen, one with an escaped lioness, 
which sprang on the leaders, and was beaten off by the fore hoofs 
of one of them. While we are in the neighbourhood of Dorking, 
we are told of an old man being still alive who served as footboy in , 
Sheridan’s country-house at Polesden. Mr. ‘Thornbury learnt from | 
this informant that Sheridan would frequently drive out with four 
horses and fall into an ambuscade of sheriff's oflicers, who would 
seize the leaders. Among Sheridan's tricks on his creditors we 
may count his selling a butcher a drove of hogs, which a farmer 
hal been allowed to drive on his stubbles, and his having a leg of 
mutton cooked while the tradesman who had sent it in for approval 
was waiting to have it returned or to get the money. While at 
Bodmin Mr. Thornbury gives us the wild legend of the Cornish | 
wizard Tregeagle, whose corpse was brought up from the grave to | 
give evidence about a deed that he had destroyed, and who was 
afterwards doomed to purgatorial tasks as endless as the punishment | 
of Sisyphus and the Danaides. The telling of this legend would 
perhaps be more effective if Mr. Thornbury did not speak of the 
“daughters of the Danaides,” but we are willing to treat that as 
aslip incidental to hasty writing. ‘here are two or three other 
places where a little more care would make sentences read gram- | 
matically, and Mr. Thornbury would do well to prune the exuber- 
ance of his style. But most of his faults are to be ascribed to his 
adoption of a mannerism which is not his own, and which we 
trust he will throw off on the first opportunity. 


MR. WILKINS’ TRANSLATIONS FROM THUCYDIDES.* | 
Tux speeches in Thucydides occupy about a fourth part of the 
whole work, if we exclude the eighth book, in which none are 
found. It would not be too much to say that, whether we regard 
their historical value or their utility for purposes of scholarship, 
they equal in importance all the rest of the book. ‘The great | 
historian gave to his work a modest name, which may be approxi- 
mately represented by the word ‘ compilation,” and the prominent 
place which he gives to the speeches of the statesmen and generals 
about whom he writes is in harmony with this conception of his 
office. Though he does not altogether avoid expressing in his own 


a Speeches from Thucydides translated into Enalish. For the use of Students, with an 
Intr duction and Notes. By Henry Musgrave Wilkins, M.A. Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. London: Longmans. 


they are put. 


what he would himself remember of a speech actually used. 
thing, of course, is obvious, viz., that the speeches are very much 
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we think, perfectly right when he says :— 


“If ancient history, in comparison with modern, suffers in the one 
point of fullness of detail, it indemnifies itself by the clearness of the 
light it reflects on the motives and causes of political action. The 


| records of diplomacy, such as the Archives of Simancas, oven in the 


hands of a Prescott or a Motley, probably afford a less trusty clue to 


| the real history of an epoch than Thucydides derived from tho simplicity 


and transparency of the agencies which evolved the great events of his 


| day,—from the prevalent freedom and publicity of political discussion, 


and the dependence of action on the will of States, instead of on the 
secret counsels of ministers and the arbitrary rule of princes.” 

Our estimate of the historical value of the Speeches must, of 
course, depend upon our belief in the accuracy with which they 
represent the actual utterances of the speakers into whose mouths 
Most persons will be inclined to accept as literally 
true what the historian himself says on this subject. The sub- 
stance of this is that it was difficult to remember the exact words 
spoken,—he had found it diflicult with regard to such speeches as 
he had himself heard, and so had those who had reported 
speeches to him. This being so, he had considered what 
it was suitable for the speakers on each occasion to have said, 


| always keeping close to the general purport (ywwuy Suwon) of 
| what was actually spoken. 


The reader, then, may consider that he 
sees in Thucydides the general line of argument,—just, in fact, 
One 


condensed. ‘The funeral oration of Pericles, which occupies about 
F 


' as much space as any, would take little more than a quarter of an 


hour to deliver; and the report of the conference between the 
Athenian and Melian negotiators, a conference which pro- 
bably lasted for several hours, is almost equally compressed. 
Another characteristic which has been acknowledged by all but 
a few captious critics is the great literary skill, the propriety, 
and verisimilitude of the speeches as we have them. ‘There is 
nothing like that amazing discussion on the relative merits 
of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy which Ilerodotus puts 
into the mouths of the Persian conspirators against Smerdis; 
nothing that resembles the uniform flow of sarcasm, invective, 
and epigram which ‘Tacitus allows to flow from the mouths of all 
his speakers, whether they be accomplished Roman gentlemen or 
barbarous Caledonian chiefs. The historical personages of 
‘Tacitus form but the thinnest disguise for the writer who speaks 
through their mouths, but Thucydides—though, as Mr. Wilkins 
well points out, there is always something that reflects his genius, 
even when he is not speaking in his own character—presents a 


‘suitable variety of thought and, in a less degree, of diction which 


is due both to his artistic skill and to his historical fidelity. On 
the subject of his ‘‘dramatic consistency.” Mr. Wilkins has 
some excellent remarks. From his introduction, which, we may 


| : ‘ aoe . 
say at once, is one of the ablest pieces of criticism which we have 


ever seen, we extract the following :— 


“We look in vain for any trace of Bootian stolidity in the Theban 
reply to the Platwan petitioners for mercy ; yet the truth of the pictura 
is redeemed by the moral apathy and heartlessnoss of tone characteristic 
of the men who had played the traitor to their country’s cause in the 
great strugglo of the Persian war. In harmony with nature, we find 
national traits rolieved by personal varieties; Archidamus, for instance, 
in a speech which is a living embodiment of Spartan pride, and of the 
circumspect policy and conservative foeling of his countrymen, repre- 
sents the higher, Sthenelaidas the lower, type of Lacedwmonian cha- 
racter. Satisfied perhaps with a single exhibition of laconic bluntness 
and coarseness of tono in the person of the Ephor, the historian 
pointedly disclaims, in the speech of the Spartan deputies at Athens, 
any affectation of qualities of style or manner which, if they did not 
bafile the exposition of the case, would have paralyzed its effect on an 


| Athenian ear; vindicating, at the same time his general consistency by 
bringing out in full relief the systematic mediocrity of aim, the timid, 


creeping policy, and cynical disregard of the rightful claims of other 
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powers, which ono of his speakers subsequently describes as an 
inveterate trait of Spartan diplomacy abroad.” 

To the scholar these speeches are commended by their diffi- 
culty—always a characteristic of ‘Thucydides—but here displaying 
itself in the most marked way. His sentences, which are very 
seldom clear, here reach their utmost of complexity, thanks to 
the historian’s inveterate habit of changing his construction 
according as it occurs to him to express a new thought, or another 
aspect of that with which he started. Such passages as the Melian 
controversy have long been the terror or the attraction of students, 
according as they dread or envy the labour of working through 
the endless subtleties of interpretation for which the text affords 
occasion. Probably there is no book of a text equally well settled 
—excepting, of course, the New Testament—which presents so 
many passages about which competent commentators differ so 


widely. 

We have every reason, therefore, to welcome the translation 
which Mr. Wilkins gives us in this book, a translation which, 
whether we regard the accuracy and skill of its exegesis or the 
ease and fluency of the style, is thoroughly admirable, surpassing 
not only previous translations of the same author, but we may 
almost say all classical translations in the language. We cannot 
do better than give the reader a specimen of his skill from the 
famous funeral oration :— 

‘On other grounds, too, I claim admiration for our country. Our 
fondness for art is free from extravagance, nor do our literary tastes 
make us effeminate ; wealth we use as an opportunity for action, not for 
ostentatious talk: poverty we think it no disgrace to avow, though we 
do think it a disgrace not to try to avoid it by industry. Among our 
countrymen political and social duties are combined in the same men: 
even our labouring classes have a competent knowledge of politics; in- 
deed, we are the only Greeks who regard a man who takes no interest 
in public affairs, not as one who only minds his own business, but as a 
man unfit for any business at all. If we, the people at large, cannot 
originate measures of policy, we can, at any rate, judge of them when 
proposed: we do not think discussion a prejudice to action, but we do 
think it a prejudice not to be foretaught by discussion, before entering 
on the field of action. This leads me to mention another characteristic 
of ours—the combination of chivalrous daring with the most careful cal- 
culation of our plans; whereas, with the rest of the world, daring is but 
the offspring of ignorance, while reflection leads to hesitation. And 
surely the palm of magnanimity may well be awarded to those whom the 
liveliest appreciation of the hardships of war and the pleasures of peace 
fails to lure from the perilous path of honour to the charms of ease..... 
In one word, I declare that our capital, at large, is the school of Greece : 
while, if we look to the citizens, individually, I believe every man among 
us could prove himself personally qualified, without aid from others, to 
moet exigencies the most varied, with a versatility the most graceful. 
That this is no mero rhetorical vaunt of the moment, but the real truth, 
our political power, the offspring of our national character and the tastes 
I have described, is itself a sufficient proof. Of all existing States, 
Athens alone eclipses her prestige, when tested by trial: she alone 
inspires no mortification in the invading foe, when he thinks by whom 
he is repulsed; no self-reproach in the subject for submitting to a 
degrading rule. So far from our supremacy needing attestation, it is 
written in the clearest characters: it will command the admiration of 
future ages, as it already does of our own; we want no Homer to sing 
our praises, nor any other poot whose verse may charm for the moment, 
while history will mar the conception he raises of our deeds. No! we 
shall be admired for having forced every sea and every shore to yield 
access to our courage, and for the imperishable monuments of the evils 
heaped on foes and the blessings conferred on friends, which we have, 
by common effort, reared on every soil. Such, then, is the state for 
which these men, determined not to be robbed of their country, bravely 
died on the battle-field: and every ono of their survivors will be ready, 
I am sure, to suffer in the same cause.” 

Of particular felicities of rendering we might give a long list, but 
a few must suffice :— 

“Differences of action are 
grounded on differences of opinion.” 

“They visited our shores with 
excellent pretexts for doing wrong, 
and will leave them with excellent 
reasons for doing nothing.” 
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the unseen future inspires.” 
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Mr. Wilkins’ book is indispensable to those who would get at 
the whole meaning of this most difficult of authors. We wish that 


he had not disfigured the preface by an attack on 2 contemporary 
Oxford editor, which recalls what we had hoped were obsolete 
amenities of classical criticism. 
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Heroes of Hebrew History. By S. Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. (Strahan.)—An orator, for such the Bishop of 
Winchester unquestionably is, puts himself at a disadvantage, what. 
ever the intrinsic value of his utterances, when he is read, not heard. 
We are certain to imagine, if we do not actually recognize, something of 
the oratorical artifices which captivate a hearer, but which a reader 


| resents. The Bishop indeed, is scarcely at any pains to conceal them. 


It requires little effort to imagine that we are listening to the flow of hig 
sonorous rhetoric, but we miss the solidity and thoughtfulness for which, 
while we are under tho oratorical spell, wo do not ask. As studios of 
history or of character, Dr. Wilberforce’s Leroes of Hebrew History are 
not very successful. He does not show the careful research, leaving not 
even the minutest detail of the Scripture narrative unexamined, which 
we find in Mr. Plumptre. He has nothing that can pretend to rival 
the power of picturesque grouping, of ingenious suggestion, and felicitous 
comparison that distinguish Dean Stanley. But though these papers 
are not great studies, they are certainly fine sermons. You might find 
all the substance which they contain with more besides in a good 
commentary or dictionary of the Bible. Yet they have an unmistake- 
able power of their own. There are many happy touches of application 
in them, some striking thoughts, and a diction that is almost uniformly 
rich and melodious. We may take as an average instance of the work 
the sketch called ‘‘ The Prophet from Judah.” There aro little points in 
the narrative which are unused, e.g., the natural way in which the pro- 
phet’s death is brought about, viz., by his delay till the late hour had 
brought out the beasts of prey from their coverts. And those who know 
Mr. Maurice’s sermon on the same subject will miss the grand setting forth 
of the meaning of the prophet’s death. At the same time, there is much 
that is forcibly put, the motives especially which were at work in the 
mind of the old prophet at Bothel. When the Bishop, for instance, says, 
‘“‘In such an one, painfully conscious of the fading away of the prophetic 
power, there would of necessity be a craving for acknowledgment by a 
brother in the great company of the Prophets, even for the satisfaction 
of his own uneasy conscience ;’ when ho speaks of him “as feigning, as 
such men learn to feign, what once had been real to him,” and when 
he observes “tbat old prophets counselling caso, to kill the self-denying 
zeal of younger spirits, are ever Satan’s chosen instruments of evil ;” we 
have instances of the kind of thought, not of the highest kind, yet 
possessed of a certain power of attracting and moving, that characterizes 
the orator. How telling, for instance, might that second sentence be, 
if given as a practised speaker with great gifts of voice might give it! 
The book is not a great one, but it is far from being weak. 

(Macmillan.)—We do not find it easy 


Poems. By James Rhoades. 
They are not to be reckoned 


to estimate the value of these poems. 
among the ordinary verses, passably good, both as to metre and as to 
sense, which it is a common accomplishment for an English gentleman 
to write, and a not uncommon weakness for him to publish. Something 
claims for them a higher rank than this, yet we feel unable to say what 
rank this should be. There is something of grace in the form, and there are 
hints of meaning in the thought, but mixed up with much that is imperfect 
and common-place. To use an old simile, in short, there is fire to be 
seen through the smoke, but whother it will ever shape itself into clear, 
bright, definite flame is more than we can say. The reader shall have 
an example of Mr. Rhoades’ mannor :— 
“THE Port AND THE PEOPLE 
“ Yon care not for the splendour and the passion, 
The march of music and the glow of speech— ; 
Would rest, not strive, content with this world’s fashion, 
To heights beyond your reach. 
“+Some must do earth's real work—we fain would do it— 
Be dull and humble some, not soar and shine: 
What part have we with painter or with poet, 
Things earthly with divine ? 
* So ‘tis to-day, so yesterday: to-morrow 
The same fool's fable will be sung again; 
You dream not that the Artist’s school is sorrow, 
The Poet's teacher Pain, 
“'Tis you that gape at heaven, scorn earth below it— 
Your human nature narrow'd to a span: ; 
Heaven cannot teach you, if earth fuil to show it, 
The majesty of man. 
“The soaring bird stoops lowest; base things and noble, 
The seer sees each and all with human eyes, 
Cuts deeper through life’s rock, intent to double 
The striving and the prize. 
“ You call his life ‘calm, spent in Truth’s high quarrel, 
His songs ‘sweet,’ that in blood and pain were born; 
You think not of the brows beneath your laurel 
Red-bleeding from the thorn: 
“ You choke life’s meaning out—love. tears, and laughter< 
With vague, mad visions of some cold [deal ; 
He, looking. trusts or doubts the dread Hereafter, 
But knows that now is real. 
* You give him praise for some strange star, some comet 
Across your skies of alien birth and breath : 
God gives him life, to plunge into and plumb it 
Even to the dregs of death, 
“ Aye, gives him, over all, his bliss, to know it, 
Aud, under all, his gulfs of pain to span— 
Not more ‘ divine,” but most supremely Poet, 
When most intensely Man.” 
John ; or, the Apocalypse of the New Testament. By Philip S. Desprez. 
(Longmans.)—This book is a “retractation.” The writer was once an 
interpreter of what we may call the “extreme preterist” school,—that 


is, he believed that the utterances of the Revelation have a corre- 
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within very narrow limits, confining it, in fact, to the period of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in which event he saw what the seer of the 
Apocalypse described as “the coming of the Son of Man.” He has now 
abandoned his theory. His present conviction is “that the Apocalypse 
js not a prophetic record of literal facts, but a sincere, although 
yisionary, delineation of events which St. John, in common perhaps 
with many of his countrymen, supposed to be impending ;” he “ cannot 
therefore, again look for secular history in the book, or believe that the 
Seer of Patmos was infallibly guided in his prognostications.” With 
much that Mr. Desprez says of the method of historical interpretation 
wo heartily agree. He is perfectly justified in saying that “ interpreta- 
tions far more wonderful than the problems they are meant to solve, 
and expositions of a more marvellous character than the symbols of the 
sacred text, have made the exegetical history of this book the subject of 
sharp, but not unmeritod, criticism.” But this feeling does not prevent 
us from holding our own view of the meaning of the book,—that it is a 
setting-forth of the Divine dealings with the world—a view which permits 
us to believe that it is really a /tevelation, such as it cannot be if Mr. 
Desprez is right, when he holds it to be “a sincere, although visionary, 
delineation ” of what a certain Jew of the first century thought likely to 
happen. At the same time, we can welcome, as a valuable contribution 
to the true exegesis of the book, all that Mr. Desprez can tell us about 
the working of the writer’s mind, about his Jewish prepossessions and 
habits of thought. And, much as we differ from its conclusions, we 
gladly recognize the learned research and the ingenuity which this 
volume displays. 

The Curiosities of Toil. By Dr. Wynter. 2 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.) —This is a book which treats of a variety of subjects so great as 
to defy description. The author's title is certainly inadequate. It is 
only by a very jocose or ironical application of the words that it ean bo 
made to include chapters on “ Begging and Almsgiving,” “ Child Mur- 
der,” “ Suicide,”  Cadgers and Tramps,” and not a few others which we 
might select from the table of contents. But one is not disposed to 
quarrel with the title, when one has a book of such genuino interest and 
value as this. Sometimes, perhaps, Dr. Wynter has to look for his sub- 
jects a little beyond his proper range, and gives us the impression of 
not being quite ‘thorough ” in his treatment; but it is impossible for a 
man to know everything, and, as it is, the rango of his knowledge is 
curiously large. The most important articles in the two volumes are 
the first two, on “The Use of Refuse” and “ Tricks of the Wine- 
Dealers,” which first appeared in the (Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews re- 
spectively. On the whole, perhaps, the “food” articles are the best, whether 
from their intrinsic morit or from the permanent interest of the subject, 
we cannot say. There is one on * The Dead Meat Market,” for in- 
stance, which comes home to one very forcibly with its facts and sug- 
gestions, especially with a tantalizing account of a Co-operative Associa- 
tion which the people of Clifton and Bristol seem lucky enough to have, 
and from which they get meat at 7d. per pound. Relating to kindred 
subjects of health, we have, among others, interesting essays on ‘* Move- 
able Fever Hospitals,” with the excellent suggestion of iron buildings 
capable of being moved at once to where an outbreak demands the 
application of help; on “ The Adulteration of Food,” which it stirs one’s 
bile to read, the more so as there is a remedy for these abominations 
provided by the law, if the parish authorities would only employ it. Is 
it indolence, or a miserable economy, a common frenzy among us now, 
which has overtaken us, just a3 miserliness sometimes overtakes the 
very rich ? or it is that the grocers and bakers, &c., who constitute the 
majority of these boards, seek to secure what Tacitus calls vices impuni- 
iatis? We cannot forbear to quote an anecdote which appears under 
the head of “ The Post Office,” illustrating the strange directions which 
sometimes appear on letters. One came to Tunbridge directed, “ The 
biggest fool in the world, Tunbridge.” The postmaster endorsed it, 
“The postmaster of Tunbridge cannot decide whom to deliver this to, 
as he does not know the writer.” 

For Richer or Poorer. By Holme Lee. 8 vols. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—The graceful writer whom we know by the name of Holme Lee 
is, if we may transfer the terms from the region of history to that of 
fiction, a chronicler rather thau an historian. But then some of the most 
charming books that have ever been written have been annals. Miss 
Yonge’s tales are of this kind, or rather the tales of her first manner 
Were, and a common consent pronounces them almost perfect in their 
way. There is great enjoyment of the quiet sort in hearing her relate 
the fortune of a family, one of the families of ten or twelve in which she 
Specially delights. Holme Lee should please the same class of readers. 
There is no mystery or torturing suspense about the plot. The title 
gives us a hint, which can hardly be misunderstood, of what the story is 
tobe. The hero, so we at once conjecture, is to marry the heroine, and 
that pretty early in the story, and wo are to read about the vicis- 
situdes of their lot, not without a strong hope, as the story- 
teller is of a kindly nature, and likes to make everybody happy, 
that things will come right in the end,—that “the richer” will 
come after “the poorer.” And so itis. Harry Lamplugh, a successful 
Student at Cambridge, son of a North-country family of the “states- 
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ondence with the events of history, but looked for that correspondence | man” class, and heir presumptive of a wealthy uncle, who has gono 


out, as many of those sturdy dalesmen do, from his paternal acres and 
won a fortune in trade, falls in love with a cousin, daughter of a man 
whose name has been darkened by a great disgrace, and, it will not 
injure the interest of the story to say, marries hor. How thoy fare is 
very prettily told. Especially charming are tho little sketches of lake 
scenery, and of tho life among the hills, a life which has more of the 
pastoral charm about it than perhaps any other in England. Holmdale 
especially delights us, the more because we recognize in it an old friend. 
Not a few of Holme Lee's readers will bo able, we fancy, to identify the 
“King of Holmdale ” and his parson brother. But no one need object 
to a personal sketch when it is done in so kindly and graceful a spirit. 
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sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Y O U P! § OU P! 
S as 


Inten minutes from $}d to 1ld a pint, concentrated, 
pure, nutritious:— 
Pea. Carrot. Green Pea, 
Julienne. Chestnut. Haricot. 

WHITEHEAD'S SOLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, 
sold in one dozen boxes at 8s 6d and Ils a dozen, by all 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and Chemists, and 
Wholesale of Copland and Co., Travers and Sons, 
Preston and Sons, Crosse and Blackwell; and 
Lazenby and Son. 





"MRS. S A. ALLEN’'S 
WORLD'S 
T= RESTORER or DRESSING 





will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 

T will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
T will promote luxuriant growth, 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes all dandriff, 

IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


I 
I 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 


E. | 


TOTILING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 

A AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue. no matter at what age, JOHN GOSNELL 

and CoO, have at length, with the aid of of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

| derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 


also 5s, 7s. Gd,and 15s, each, 





m 





Sold in bottles, 3s, each ; 


including brush. 


OUN GOSNELL & COW’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
| Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, 93 Upper Thames street, London. 


NABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, aud by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural reduess to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


| GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 

| Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
| Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
| delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
| andastfirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box, 


i os 
| GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 

| A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and tuothache. Price 5s, 


A 


| soft, ¢ 


| mankind; 


CLEAR COMPLEXION— 
GODFREY'S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been kuown for its surprising effect in soften- 
ig the Skin, and in ren- 


ing. improving, and prese Z 
dering the Complexion clear aud beautiful, It removes 





Tan, Sunbura, &e., and all distigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 


Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 
persevering in use the Skin becomes delicately 
rand smooth. GODFREY'’S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
and is an indispe adjunct to the Toilet and 
Nursery. Sold in bottles, price 2s %., by all Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


“FOLLOWAY'SOINT MENT & PILLS, 
shape is ever rife amongst 

impurity of the blood or irregularity of 
function is constantly giving rise to despondency, 
debility, or distempers. In the above-named remedies 
the community can have at a little cost the safe and 
certain means of preventing, or checking and curing, 
both outward ailments and inward maladies, Ample 
printed and very intelligible directions accompany every 
package of both Ointment and Pills, which only require 
attentive study to enable every inyalid to be his or her 
own medical adviser. The earlier these powerful 


Its 





isuble 


—Disease in some 





| remedies are applied after the discovery of the disease, 


| the system all noxious 


| remedied by Mrs 


} superiluous hairs, 21s per 


the more rapid will be their action in expelling from 
matters and restoring health. 





XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—Wheun advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 
LOSS OF HAIR, &e., 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
\ Rs. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
BS 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
Opposite the Polytechnic), The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or gray hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
; erry itment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
bottle, carriage paid. 


's tre 





OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


IS GENUINE. 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM 





FLOUR 


MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDIN 


PROFE TONAL TES 


YG UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


TIMONIAL-WRITERS. 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.— OFFICES : 33 POULTRY, LONDON, EC. 








Claret.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Champagne. 





| FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 
No. 1. Family Claret, se 2s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 27 (LIMITED). 
No.3. Dinner Ch: No. 1. Supper Champagne, —— 
No.5. Desse rtClaret, No.3. Dinner Champague, 57s NEW SUBMARINE ROUTE TO SOUTHERN EUROPE, EGYPT, ADEN, 
AUSTRALIAN WINES, AND INDIA, VIA FALMOUTII. 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for quality and cheapness, 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH, To Aden , cu 
AUSTRALIAN WINE ME RCH ANTS, , Bombay, ri ‘ale utta. Madre us, "Ke. ooo eee 
150 Fenchurch street, London, E » Ceylon and Burmah.., me 





» Gibraltar and Malt: 
» Spain and Portugal . ove 
, Italy and Papal States wets sine 
», Cireece, »y, and Roumania ° 
. Germany, um, and Holland... 


DUBL IN EXHIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 53 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.— Ybserve the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahs vun's LL Whisky.” 








Half the 
Mess: 


Mes: 
should order them to be sent * 








*VIA FALMOUTH.” 


T\UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 


large: t holders of W hisky in the world. Their 1870, 


London, July, 


Twenty-Word Rates for every adc litional Ten Words. 
‘s are received at the Company's Office, 74 Old Broad street, and sent direct to their destination. 
*s are also received at all the Postal Telegraph Offices in Great Britain and Ireland, 

These words will be transmitted free of charge. 
By order, 


Tariff for Telegrams 





Of 10 Words. Of 20 Words, 
a ° oo aes «ws £2 8 0 
- ° ° £17 @ uw 217 0 
° oo ee Si 310 
o . . —_ eee ow 0 
. ” - eee oso 
° - _ ooo 01 0 
ove " ° — ove os 0 
+ /17 6 


Fr rom the P rovinees a and Ire i: and, 1s extra. 


The public 


JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 





Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs, DUNVILLE and Co., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
EDGES and BUTLE R, 155 Regent 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed viniages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667. 


CIRISTIAN 





with the excellence and durability of material for which 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by 
I 


1... 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUS 






MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
AND 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 


RATHBONE 


their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 


Years, 
Appointment to Her 
the PRINCESS LOUIS of LIESSE, 


MAJESTY, ILRI. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
32 Wigmore street, London, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


STRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Orm la. 


All articles marked in plain figures. 


(ESTABLISHED 1807, oe 


aged dog od hal alles MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
Champagne 34s, 42s, 48s, 60s, m S6a, to7s | | TABLE GLASS of all kinds, ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
BBE ccccsceee 243, 30s, 36s, 42s, 48s, to 60s ” Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
URE AERATED WATERS— LON DON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 
ELLIS'S. BIRMINGHA M—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 


USE ONLY THE | 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


} 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, | 


Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis's Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and Lemonade 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all Chemists, 
keepers. 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. 
street, Cavendish square. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAU TION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public—90 Wigmore stree t, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), aud 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


Hever SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


Confectioners, aud Hotel 


Best and Sons, Henrietta 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
hi rE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 

spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 

soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 

quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MALN | 

PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 

and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 

worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 







The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is, 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is Sd. 


Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d. Post- 
oflice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
ollice, Piccadilly. 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 


ased so many years, signed * Blizaleth Lazenby.” 
eatin 


IGESTIVE 1 





NEW PATENT 
IF LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WIA KNESSand SWELLINGot the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s Gd, 10s, and Ls each; postage, 6d, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 


riv KE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicaie stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Varehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond street, 











London, W. 


| 


JOSEPH “GILLOTT’S 

PENS. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


I IEBIG C \OMPANY’S” EXTR ACT of 
4 MEAT.—Four Gold Medals. Supplied to the 
British, French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, and 
other Governments, Dr, Lankester writes regarding 
Extract of Meat :—* But there is a difference in favour, 
and here, as in all othe r kinds of fuod, it is the favour 
that makes the quality.” [tis esseutially on account of 
the fine meaty flavour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of other extracts, that LLEBLG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT defeated all Australian and otaer sorts at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and is so universally 
preferred in all European markets, 

One pint of flne-flayoured beef-tea at 2}d. 
venient and economic * stock.” 

Cavurion.—Require Baron Liebig’s, the inventor's, 
signature on ‘ry jar, and ask distinctly for LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT, 

As stated by the War Office, the assertion of an 
Australian Agent of solely supplying the British 
Government is proved to be nothing but an untrue 
statement, 


Most con 








DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
4 FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebr uted United Service Soap, 


Tablets, 4d and 6d each, Manufactured by 
J CC. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


——» 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 
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7 OTICE—ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, Jermyn street, London.—The SESSION 
«vill BEGIN on MONDAY, the 10th of October. Pro- 


spectuses may be had on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





TORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 
P SCHOOL for LADIES, 12 and 14 Camden street. 
Seventy-Fight Pupils from this school have passed 
the Cambridge Local Examinations, Twenty-one with 
honours. 
Particulars supplied on application. 
The next term will begin on WEDNESDAY, 
‘September 14. 


M+’ ERN COLLEGE. 








i In December next 

FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two Classical, two 
Mathematical, will be competed for, tenable only in 
the Boarding-Houses, each of the value of £90, and, if 
required, a free nomination. 

These Scholarships are tenable for One Year, but the 
holders are eligible for future Scholarships if under the 
limit of age. 

Candidates must have been Members of the School 
for not less than one term, and must not on the Ist of 
December have exceeded their fourteenth year, 

The next Term will commence on Saturday, the 
24th September. For further information apply to the 
Ilead Master. 


( UEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





in IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

The SESSION 1870-71 will COMMENCE on TUES- 
DAY. October 18, when the Supplemental Scholarship 
and other Examinations will be proceeded with, as laid 
down in the prospectus. 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the 
Department of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, 
October 21. 

Further information, and copies of the prospectus, 
may be had on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 

Queen's College, Galway, August 22, 1870. 


LONDON. 





. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
. 43 and 45 Harley street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies and for granting Certificates of 
Kuowledge. 

PATRONS. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
VisiTor.—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
PrincipAL—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

The COLLEGE (for girls above 13) and the SCHOOL 
(for girls between 5 and 13) will RE-OPEN for the 
MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
6th, 1870. 

Individual Instruction in vocal and instrumental 
music is given to pupils attending at least one class. 
Classes in Greek, and for conversation in French, 
German, and Italian are formed on the entry of six 
names. Arrangements are made for receiving boarders, 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 

| Dp» © © £2 | Oo 8: 

1 BOURNEMOUTH, TAMPSHIRE. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Ropert Epsiston, from Glasgow, 
daughter of the late Francis Burke, Esq., of Montserrat, 
West Indies. 

Terms on application to 9 Branksome terrace, and 
references kindly allowed to Rey. J. McCann, D.D., 
% Elgin terrace, Partick, near Glasgow; Mrs. Edmund 
Sturge, Charlbury, Oxon.; Mrs. Edward Pease, Green- 
croft West, Darlington; Mrs. McFarlane, 22 Great 
Hamilton street, Glasgow ; W. Smeal, Esq.. 36 Monteith 
row, Glasgow; John Jackson, jun., Esq., 2 St. Vincent 
terrace, Glasgow; J. Marshall Sturge, Cycmwell 
strect, Gloucester. 

*.* Bournemouth, from the remarkable mildness of 
its climate, is a most desirable residence for delicate 
children, and those from the Tropics. 











N ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S 
| COURSES of HISTORY (Ancient Greece), 
English Language and Literature (the beginning of 
the course), Critieal Study of English Literature 
(Spenser's Faerie Queene, Bk. 1.), and English Read- 
ing and Composition will recommence early in October. 
143 King Heury’s road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 














oe SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
SEPTEMBER 2ist TO 28TH. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of NORTHUMBERLAND, 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS, 
Jurisprudence: Hon. Lord Neaves. 
— Lyon Playfair, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., LL.D., 


Health: Robert Rawlinson, Esq., C.B., C.E. 
Economy and Trade: Sir William Armstrong. C.B., 

F.R.S., D.C.L. 

Papers to be read must be sent in by September 14th. 
Tickets, prospectuses, and particulars may be had of 
the Secretaries, at 1 Adam street, Adelphi, London; 
and at 15 Royal Arcade, Newcastle. Tourists’ tickets 
to Scotland will be available either going or returning. 
Return tickets available for the whole time. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully 
located on the margin of the sea, and accessible 
from all parts by London and South-Western Railway, 
vid Barnstaple; and by Great Western, Midland, and 
Bristol and Exeter Railways, rid Portishead. Address 
—J. BOHN, Lifracombe, North Devon. 











| ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, near London. Principal—Mr. C. P. 
MASON, B.A., Fellow of Uniy. Coll.. London. At the | 
above-named Schoo! pupils of from seven to eighteen 
years of age receive a sound and careful education, and 
are prepared fur the Universities, the Civil Service, and 
commercial pursuits. The domestic and scholastic 





arrangements are on the most liberal scale. The house 
is very large, and is surrounded by above seven acres 
of ground, the greater part of which is appropriated to | 
the play-grounds and cricket-fleld, The youngest boys | 
form a separate PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
School will re-open on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the School, and 
from Messrs. Relfe, Brothers, School Bovksellers, 6 
Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 





YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor 
Pepper's New Entertainment, exhibiting the 
effects and describing the various modes of causing 
GHOSTS of human beings to appear and disappear at 
pleasure, crawl, walk, leap, and dance on walls and 
ceilings, or fluat in space. Fairy gambols, children 
dancing on the sides of walls and romping about the 
ceiling like flies, The whole illustrated and explained 
daily at a quarter to three and quarter to eight. 


V ENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.— 
FURNISHED and UNFURNISHED HOUSES 

and APARTMENTS to be LET.—Apply to Mr. A. 

MUGGRIDGE, House Agent, Ventnor. 

A charming 12-roomed Villa Residence, with Coach- 
house and three-stall Stable, to be let or sold. Terms 
very moderate. 

TRAVELLING NOTES for TOURISTS or VISITORS 
in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
." NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND 

Supply Tourists and others visiting the United 
Kingdom with TRAVELLING Notes, available at the 
principal Cities and Watering-Places of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
f ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


| EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
L CEYLON COMPANY (LIMITED). 

The Directors are prepared to issue new Debentures 
for £30,000, to replace others falling due, viz., for one 
year at 5 per cent.; for three years at 54 per cent.; 
and for five years at 6 per cent, per annum; also for 
longer periods, on terms to be ascertained at the Office 
of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C. 


| iaaaaaenaaas LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus aud Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


| Gadel A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 137L. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oitices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





SS yg FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded 
and still conducted on the Mutua! System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department. 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Sharcholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of guod position and character. 

3ist December, 1869, 





Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ..... » £816,195 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums dv........ 600,773 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund ........ esererecvercorcesoccosccesee £1,290,626 


Present Value of Life Premiums.,......0ccc08 1,500,552 
LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,: 
Present Value of Life Annuities( £90 
annum) 
Farther details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application tu the Secretary. 




















iT. 
PPE LIVERPOOL and LONDON ana 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Cornhi 
Charing Cross, tain rail, and 
At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 95 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 183) 
showed that d sia 
The Fire Premiums were £4,616 
9799 
The Annuities payable ........ “seine 
The Invested Funds ......... ‘ie 3,630,617 
B. F. SCOTT, Resident Secretary, 








(Gkauer’s NEW HARMONIUMS. 


CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS, on the American 
system, and usually called American organs, are frea 
from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary iustry- 
ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flow. 
ing tone; approaching that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrument of the class. In the manu- 
factory at Camden Town the most recent machinery 
has been erected, and CRAMER and Co. are thereby 
enabled to supply very superior instruments at prices 
much lower than hitherto. 








PRICES, £ 

Black Walnut or Oak) ,- ‘ m 
Harmonium .........5 Knee Swell 5 Octaves 12 
- - - 2Stopp — 45 
_ — -- 4 Stops _ » 
— —_ _— 6 Stops ~- 23 
Rosewood or Walnut _ SStops — 34 


CRAMER'S Pianoforte, Organ, and Harmonium Gallery 
(The largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 
| J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter, 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W, 
LONDON. ...cseeeee 441, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... < 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
If. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Suits, 42s ; trousers, 143, 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Overcoats, 20s; mauds, 21s, 
For September shooting H. J. Nicoll’s Cheviot Wool 
One-and-a-Half Guinea Jackets, with cartridge and 
pack pockets, cool and strong as linen, resisting the 
thoru and damp, and well adapted to this variable 
climate, 











For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Seaside (Morning or Even- 
ing Dress) ready for immediate use, or made to order 
in a few hours. Knickerbocker Suits from 21s; 
Sailor's costume, 21s; jacket, vest, and trousers suits, 
from £2 2s; Highland dresses for £2 2s; also the New 
Registered Belt Dress for Boys, first suit, 21s, Hats, 
caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., for every description of dress, 

For LADIES. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Travelling Dresses, 31s 6d; trimmed, 
52s Gd. ° 

H. J. Nicoll’s Travelling Cloaks, 21s to 52s 6d. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Riding Uabits, 63s tu 126s; bats, com 
plete, 21s. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Promenade and House Jackets, &c, 

The above can only be obtained at Hl. J. Nicoll's 
addresses in London, 114 to 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley street; Liverpool, 
50 Bold street; and Birmingham, 39 New street, 





HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER, 
T H. c oO L gL 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assvrunent of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House, 


order and for a special purpose. 
doa black fabric which 


en VENT CLOTH.—Made to a special 





Messrs. JAY have purchast 





they have named “CoNVENT CLOTH it is made 
entirely of silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and 
very strong. ‘The priceis only one guinea and a halt the 


dress, The intrinsic value, however, is about two- 
thirds more than the price named, It is nut to be 
purchased at any other house in Loudon. 
JAY'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


YUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
sale at WILLIAM 5. 

remuuerative vlly 






most varied 
in the world, all w 
BURTON'S, at prices th 
because of the largeuess of the sales. 








The blades are all of the Table 
tinest steel. 
















3}-inch ivory handles .... 1 

34 ditto balanced ditto, 15 6 . 

4 ditto, ditto ..... 22 6 V8 59 
i 27 21 7 6 

| 4 ditto extra la 0 22 8 

4 ditto African ive 4 27 12 P 

Ditto, with silver re $2 , 13 6 

Ditto, with silvered blad 6. K 1b 6 

Nickel electro-silvered handles... 25 iy 7 (6 


| ment to H.R.H. the Priuce of W 


\ TILLIAM SS. BURTO. 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint 


1 no 
iles, S@uds a2 Ca 








containing upwards of $50 Illustrations of hist 
valled Stock, with Lists of prices and Plans ol 





' large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxf 
1A, 2,3, aud 4 Newman street: 4, 5, and6 

} and 1 Newman yard, W, The cost of « 
tot most distant part t United hing’ y 
1% i F RTON willaways 


| 
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THIRD EDITION. 


In 2 vols. Svo, with Illustrations, 30s, 


FREE RUSSIA. 


By W. IIE PWORT H DIXON, 
Author of “New America,” “ Her Majesty's Tower,” &c. 
“Mr. Dixon's work will be certain to interest and 
lease its readers. He brings before his countrymen a 
Peeture of Russia, its scenery and its people, which is 
5 novel and so interesting that it can scarcely fail to 

arrest their attention. "—Saturday Review. 
HURST and BLAC KE TT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


“THE ART JOURNAL, 


For SE PTEMBER (price 2s 6d), contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 

4, The DEF ENCE of LATHOM HOUSE, 1644, after 
G. D. Leslie, A.R.A. 

9, The TWA DOGS, after Sir E. Landseer, R.A 

3, The CROSS of PRAYER, from the Bas-Relief by 
John Bell. 

Also numerous Literary C ontributions relating to the 

Fine Arts, &c 
London: VimtveE and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





PLAC KWOOD'S at AGAZINE — for 
SEPTEMBER, 1870. No. DCLIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
FARL'S DENE.—Part XL. 


NEWMAN'S POEMS. 
ABOUT HOW the OLD EGYPTIANS LIVED and 








DIED. 

MILLY’S FIRST LOVE. 

CORNELIUS O'DOWD.—Remanding the Prisoner.— 
The Great Artist.—How they got into it. 

WAR LETTER of MAJOR CORKHARDT, (SELF- 
CONSTITUTED) OUR MILITARY CORRE- 
SPONDENT with the FRENCH ARMY. 

The EUROPEAN HURRICANE 
W. Brackwoop and Sons, E dinburgh and London. 





~ Half-2- Crown, Mont hly. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
Contents for SEPTEMBEK. 

1, The POLITICS of the WAR: BISMARCK and 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. By KR. H. Hutton. 

2, The CONSTITUTION of the DISESTABLISHED 
CHURCH of IRELAND. By ©. P. Reichel, D.D. 

3. Professor HUXLEY'S LAY SERMONS, 
fessor Calderwood. 

4, ASPECTS of REVISION—SEPTEMBER, 1870. By 
Professor Spence. 

5. DAY-SCHOOLS: their ADV 
ADVANTAGES. By the me 

6. = FAMILY SYSTE “y ~y 

YREN. By Florence Hi! 
1, DE A ao ANLEY'S “ESSAYS on CHURCH and 





By Pro- 





,ANTAGES and DIS- 
Alfred Church. 
URKHOUSE CHIL- 









Ss 
8, CON’ TE MP RARY LITERATURE. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 
= , 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 129. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, with Lilustrations by George du 
Maurier. 
CONTE 
The ADVENTURES of HU ARRY RICHMOND, 
an Illustration.) 
Chap. 1. Iam a Subject of Contention. 
— 2. An Adventure on my own Account. 
— 3%. Dipweil Farm, 
— 4. [have a Taste of Grandeur. 
LITERARY EXHAUSTION. 
L'EMPIRE c'est la PAIX. Reminiscences of a Zouave. 
AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration.) 
rransit!" 


Chap, 37. “ Sie 
Love. and Leave-taking. 


(With 











_— > * Radle 
Home at Last. 
LADY C "ROL AINE. 
OUT of EVEN. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
LITTLE PAUPERS. 
Sairu, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


: ee 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS, 


1,The LANDLORD of “the SUN.” By William 
Gilbert, Author of * De Profundis.” * Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &. Chapters XIV. and XV. 


LeITE: SRS from INDIA. By the late Hon. Emily 
Eder 

A ROMANCE of the 
A TYPICAL POPE. 
MELBOURNE in 1869 

BEHIND the SCENES, 

The POISON of ASPS. 

GERMANY under WAR. 

New Burlington street. 


td 


THAMES. 


OO a1 oy mw 


RicuarpD BENTLEY, 2 


NEW PER(LODICAL.—3i Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNIN G, 
consisting of Original Articles, characterized 

by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, ¢ omprehensive, and 

Thoughtful, Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 

printed, 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


OMANCE of MODERN MISSIONS: 
a@ Home in the Land of the Snows, and other 
Sketches of Missionary Life. By Miss BriGHTWELL. 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, boards. 
The PATTERN PRAYER. 
Jiseourses on the Lord's Prayer. 
Bourvi.iox, M.A., Rector of» 
Feap. 8yo, 2s, boards. 
CHRISTIAN REVELATION and MODERN 
ASTRONOMY. By Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. A New 
Edition. Feap, svo, 2s 6d, boards. 
RELIGIONS Tract Society, 56 Paternoster row, and 
164 Piccadil ly, Sold by a!] Boo ksellers. ; ie 





and Co., and all Booksellers, 


By the Rev. F. 











A Series of | IN 


Woolbeding, Sussex. | 





NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
The FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: His Family 


and Friends. A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820, Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMES- 

BURY, G.C.B. 2 vols So, 30s. 

“Excellent reading. Such letters are an informal history of the times they embrace—more instructive, 
certainly more amusing. than a great many elaborate compositions. We at lens t are aware of no private 
correspondent worthy to tie Mrs. Harris's shoe-string, much less to mend her pen.” —Times. 


LETTERS from LONDON, from 1856 to 1860. 


By GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, United States Minister at the Court of St. James's. Edite! by his 
DAUGHTER. ° 
“One of the pleasantest books we have had for a long time—worthy even, in some respects, to compare with 
Hawthorne's * Notes,’ and that is high praise indeed. Mr. Dallas was a close aud shrewd observer of events, 
and a capital letter-writer to boot. With mach caustic humour, and an almost unconscious power of epigram, 
he possessed the faculty of seizing on salient points in business matters or in news. It would be difficult to find 
a more racy, vivid, and quietly humorous social picture than that of Lady Morgan's Monday lunch...... The 
pleasure of the book is enhanced by the reader's consciousness that he is amused or enlightened through no 
betrayal of diplomatic contidence."—Daily Telegraph. 


YITZIAT TV 5p * Y Zz” wy 
EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS: Gems of 
Sacred Poetry Selected from the Most Eminent Writers, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
FREDERICK SAUNDERS, Author of “ Salad fur the Social” and » Salad for the Solitary.” In crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE MIRAMION: A 


Picture of French Sovial Life at the Close of the Seventeenth Century. From the French by the Baroness 
DE MONTAIGNAGC, and Edited by the Right Hon. LADY HERBERT of LEA. In crown svo, with Photo- 
graphic Portrait, 10s 6d, 
“Tf ever there was a woman who deserved to have her life written, it was Madame de Miramion; and if ever 
there was a hook which ought to be fascinating, it is this Memoir. There was everything that could be desired 
in the heroine: she was a beauty, an heiress, a woman of quality, a Frenchwoman of the time of the Fronde, 
the hervine of an audacious and romantic abduction by Bussy de Rabutin, and acquainted with all the remark- 
able people in Paris. Too much eredit cannot be given for the care and pains which the translater and editor 
have bestowed upon the book.”— A fhenwum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








Ready this day, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


’ , »~ ’ ’ ’ r » 
The CHAPLAIN in the FIELD of WAR: being 
the Experiences of the Clerical Stay? during the Prussian Campaign of 1866, Condensed 
Srom the Official Report of th Rev. BL. Rogge, Chaplain to the Prussian Court. By 
GEORGE GLADSTONE, P.RLGS 


London : 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
The Three Brothers. JY Mrs. 
a aig of “Chronicles of Carling- 


“This novel is bright and sparkling, and is full of 
keen observation, as wellas of a genial, kindly philo- 


sophy,”"—NSaturday Review, 
Esther Hill’s Secret. By 
“The author has succeeded in awakening a keen 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, 3 vols. 
curiosity regarding Esther's secret. The plot of the 
story isa model of effective simplicity, and there is a 
healthy freshness about the dr: unatis personw.’— 
Examiner. 


BELL and DALDY. 
WAR BETWEEN FRANCE & GERMANY, 
Six Sheets, size of e uch 224 inches by 171. 
STANFORD’S 


LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE 
SEAT OF WAR. 


PREPARED FROM THE GOV ERNMENT SURVEYS, 

This Map is on the large Scale of 5 miles to an inch, 
and contains the smuailest Villages; also Roads, 
Railways, Rivers, &e. 

Sheet 1.—Luxembourg. 
— 2.—Frankfort and Mayence. 

— 3.—Metz and Nancy. 
— 4.—Strasbourg. 


Theresa. By Noell Radecliffe, = 5.—Chalons and Rheims. 


Author of * Alice Wentworth,” * The Lees of Blen- ‘ oo a 
don Hall,” &e, 3 vols. “Tt is by far the best that we know of, published at 


rag a price to suit ordinary private pockets.” —Zimes, 
The Vivian Romance. copy 
Montruse Couns. 3 vols Price, the Set of Six Sheets, Coloured, %s; 

“Three amusing volumes well worth the perusal of - ag _ a Neperate 7 (unmounted), 
the novel-reading public." —Athenvwn. ac BGSE Grass On Gppcawe. 

° ° : Sheet 7.—Sedan, Mezieres, Brussels. 

f o (La 

Sir Richard. By Hugh Neville.| ~~ 

“The promise of future celebrity this novel presents «” Other Sheets will be published as required. 
ol ucheem ba pee ewe = aa will | London: Epwarp STANFOxD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
obtain for it a gene ree’ *, — Messenger Z cae x ae a “a. 


Claude, By Lady Blake, 3 vols, | Swetimt ite. cotoerot, ts: Plain, oa 
HURST and BLACKETT, "13 Great Ms Rinses «dl STANFORD 5 MAP OF THE 


ote ENVIRONS OF PARIS, 


Showing the Fortifications of the City, the 
Advanced Forts, Koads, &c. 


A SPECIAL LIST of WAR MAPS (British and 
Foreign) gratis on application, or per post for stamped 
envelope, 





Mounted 
price 


WILL | SHOR TLY APPE AR. 


ARITIIMETIC. 


By SUNNENSCHEIN egy NESBITT. 
"AR 
FRACTIONAL& APPROXIMATE CALCULATIONS. 
WHITTAKER and Co,, Ave Maria lane. 


This day is published. in post Syo, pp. 649, price 7s 6d MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
TREASURY of the ENGLISIT and NEW EDITION. 
d GERMAN LANGUA( Compiled from the | Now ready, Mth Edition, thoroughly 
best Authors and Lexicogray s in both Languages, enlarged, price 3s, cloth, 
Adapted to the Use of Schools, Students, Travellers, | ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including 
Men of Business : and forming a Companion, to all the Princ iples of Gramunuatical pA tng we. P. 
German-English Dictionaries. By JoserH CAVIN, Mason, B.A, Fellow of the University College, 
London. 


LL.D. and Ph.D. of the University of Gottingen, &c. 
Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and In the regulations for the Local Examinations 
issued by the University of Cambridge for 1863 an 


London. 
1564 this work was among those recommended to 


Peron tne candidates, 


from their Rambles 


London: Epwanp STANFORD, 6& 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


revised and 








derive additional pleasure 


by being acquainted with By the same Author. 


ANALYSIS of SENTENCES 


Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils. Mr. TENNAN'T, 
Geologist, 149 Strand, London, gives PRACTICAL wee te Price 2s 6d, cloth. 


STRUCTION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, 
and from his extensive Collectioa, comprising many 
thousand specimens, Ladies and Gentlemen are 
enabled in a dozen or twenty Lessons to acquire suffi 
cient knowledge to identify all the ordinary com- 
ponents of R s, and most of the Minerals and Metals 
used in the Arts, Terms, 7s. for a lesson of one hour, 

Mr. TENNANT can supply Eleme 

2, 5. 10, 20, to 590 Guineas each, tui 
aud Mineralogy. 


furnished an able exposition of the 
priniples of Aualysis, with plenty of appropriate 
examples and exercises for practice,” —.1 enews, 

“ The merits of this little work are very considerable. 
We most heartily commend it to all wt 
| of an able and practical exposition ot! the pr 
| ples of granimeatical analysis applied ‘to the Latin 

tongue.”"—rilish Quarterly Rerien 


Londun: JAMES WALTON, 157 Gower street. 


“he author has 








llections 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Lilnstrations. By 
T. H. Huxvey, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History 
in the Royal School of Mines. Thirteenth Thou- 
sand. 18mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

“It is a very small book, but pure gold throughout. 
There is not a waste sentence, or a superfluous word, 
and yet it is all clear as daylight. It exacts close atten- 
tion from the reader, but the attention will be repaid 
by a real acquisition of knowledge. And though the 
book is small, it manages to touch on some of the very 
highest problems.,,..... The whole book shows how true 
it is that the most elementary instruction is best given 
by the highest masters in any science.”"—Guardian. 


QUESTIONS ontheSame forSCHOOLS. 
By T. ALcocK, M.D. 1s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEM- 
ISTRY. Inorganic and Organic. By HENRY 
Roscoe, F.R,S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens 
College, Manchester, With numerous Illustrations 
and Chromo-Litho of the Solar Spectra. ‘Twenty- 
third Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

“A small, compact, carefully-elaborated, and well- 
arranged manual.” —Spectator. 

“Tt has no rival in its fleld, and it can searcely fail 
to take its place as the text-book at all schools where 
chemistry is now studied.”"—Chemical News. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 


BOTANY. With nearly Two Hundred IIlustra- 
tions. By DANIEL OLiver, F.R.S. Ninth Thou- 
sand, 18mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.RS. 
With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, 
Stars, and Nebule, and numerous Woodcuts. Fifth 
Thousand, 18mo, 5s 6d. 

“The book is full, clear, sound, and worthy of atten- 
tion, not only as a popular exposition, but asa scientific 
index.”—Athenwum. 

“An admirable text-book. Those who do not know 
much of the science could not find a better and more 
accurate guide.”"—Museum. 


QUESTIONS on the SAME 


SCHOOLS. By J. ForBEs ROBERTSON, Is 6d, 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By G. B. 
Airy, Astronomer Royal. With Llustrations. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 18mg, cloth, 4s Gd. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGIN- 
NERS. By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 18mo, 
2s 6d. [Recently published, 

VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS in LOGIC. 


Deductive and Inductive. By Professor JEVONS, 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 


for 


PHYSICS. By BALFouR STEWART, F.R.S.. Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Oweus College, 
Manchester. 


CLASSICS, 
SALLUST. With English Notes. 


C. MERIVALE, B.D. Second Edition, feap. 
4s 6d, 
*.* The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had 
separately, each 2s 6d, 


CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIC 
ORATION. With an Introduction and Notes, 
translated from Karl Halm. Edited by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A. Third edition, feap. 8vo, 4s, 

The SICILIAN EXPEDITION;; being 
Books VL and VIL. of Thucydides, with Notes. By 
the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, extra fcap. Svo, 5s. 

DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. 
With English Notes, By B. Drake, M.A. Third 
Edition. To which is prefixed, JESCHINES 
against CTESIPHON, Feap. Svo, ds. 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES, 


By 


Svo, 





with Commentary. By JoHNn FE, B. Mayor, M.A. 
Second Edition, enlarged, Part L, crown 8yo, | 
3s 6d. | 

TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GER- 
MANIA. A Revised Text and English Notes. By 
A. J. Cuurcn and W. J. Broprips. Feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d (separately, each 2s). 

TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GER- 
MANY. Translated by A. J. CuurcH and W. J. 
Broprisp, Feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 





A FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Addi- | 
tions.By JoHN E, B. Mayor, M. Feap. 8vo, 4s Gd. | 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 

GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Joseph 
B. MAyor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literaiure 
in King’s College, London, Part L, with Vocabulary, 
feap. Svo, Is bd, 


A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin 
Coustruing Book for Beginners. By the Rey. E. 
THRING, 18mo, 2s 6d. 








MA 





MATHEMATICS. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.B.S. 
EUCLID for Colleges and Schools. 


New Edition, lsmo, 3s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for Beginners. 
numerous Examples. New Edition, 
2s 6d, KEY, crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for Beginners. 
With numerous Examples. New Edition, 
18mo, 2s 6d, 


MECHANICS for Beginners. With 


With 


18mo, 


numerous Examples. Ismo, 4s 6d. New 
Edition, 
MENSURATION for Beginners. 


With numerous Examples. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for Colleges and 


Schools. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, 5s. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Secoud Edition, crown &vo, 4s 6d. 

AN LLEMENTARY TREATISE 
on the THEORY of EQUATIONS. Second 
Edition, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEO- 
METRY, as applied to the STRAIGHT LINE 
and the CONIC SECTIONS, with Examples. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 
STATICS. With Examples. Third Edition, 
crown 8yo, price 10s 6d, 

A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS. Third Edition, crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFEREN- 
TIAL CALCULUS, Fourth Edition, crown 
dVu, 10s 6d, 

By the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 

ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 


Tenth Edition, crown Svyu, LOs Gd. 


ARITHMETIC for the Use of 


Schools. New Edition, crown Syo, 43. tid. 
KEY, 8s 6d. 

EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. 
With Answers. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


Or sold separately as follows:—Part L, Is; 
Part LL, Is: Answers, 6d, 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC for NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 18mo, cloth. Or separately, Part 
f., 2d; Part IL, sd; Part IIL, 7d: with 
Auswers, complete, Is 6d. KEY, price 4s 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
Ikmo, 3s: or Parts IL. and IL, each 1d; and 
Part II... Is. KEY, complete, 6s 6d, Parts L, 
Il., and LIL, each 2s 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in 
ARITHMETIC, In Four Parts. 1I8mo, cloth, 
ls Gd. The Same, with Auswers, lSmo, Is $d. 
KEY, 4s Gd. 





ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
Angles, Parallels, Triangles, Equivalent Figures, 
the Circle, and Proportion. By J. M. WILsoN, 
Mathematical Master at Rugby. Extra feap. Sve, 


Ss Od. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Pro- 
gressively arranged, with Exercises and Examina- 
By the Rey. 'T, DALTON, M.A., Assistant- 


tion-Pay 
Eton College. smo, cloth, 2s 6d, 


Master of 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Pro- 











gressively arranged. $y the Rey, C. A. Jungs, 
. nd C. H. CHEYNE, ML.A., Mathematical 
Masters Westminster ‘School. New Edition, 





Ismo, cloth, 2s Gd. 


By S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.RS. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


on MECHANICS. For the Use of the Junior 
Classes at the University, and the Higher 
Classes in Schools, Fourru Eprrroy, revised, | 
crown Syo, Us 6d. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. Third 
Edition, 
los tid, 





CMILLAN AND CG., LONDON. 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 


Just published, in feap, Syo. 


| the ENGLISH METHOD of TEACH. 
ING to READ. By. A. SONNENSCHEIN and J. M 
D. MEIKLEJOHN, MA, sa 
Comprising :— 
The NURSERY-BOOK, containing all the Two- ° 
Words in the Language. 1d, r mote 
The FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short V. i 
Single Consonants. 3d, ’ ena 
Bagi COURSE, with Combinations and 
ridges, consisting of Short Vowels wit 
Consonants. 4d. - ‘ oe om Seale 
The THIRD and FOURTH COURSES, consisting of 
Long Vowels and all the Double Vowels in the 
Language. 6d. 


The 


“These are admirable reading-books, because they 
are constructed on a@ principle, and that the simplest 
principle, on which it is possible to learn to read 
English.”"—Spectator. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY for Junior 
Students. By E. A. Freeman, Extra feap. 8vo, 
with 5 Coloured Maps, 6s, . 


“We could wish that it might immediately and 
totally supplant all school histories whatever, upon its 
own subject." —Lilerary Churclenan, 


HISTORICAL SELECTIONS: a Series 
of Readings from ihe best Authorities on English 
and European History, Selected and arrang 
E. M. SEWELL and C. M. Yonex, 
(A SECOND SERIES nearly ready.) 


“The extracts are well chosen; the volume is 
extremely interesting, aud the superiority, both in the 
conumunication of permanent knowledge and in the 
discipline of taste, Which it possesses over all ordinary 
schoul histories, is enormous.” —Guardian, 7 





CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Fiom Rollo to Edward Lf, By the Author of * The 
Heir of Redelytfe Second Edition, enlarged, 
extra feap, Svo, price 5s, (A SECOND SERIEs nearly 
ready.) 


We know of no ele- 
in equal degree, accurate 
entation of it.” —British 


*An admirable 
mentary history that ¢ 
knowledge with a 
(Quarter/y Review, 





A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. 
An Attempt to [llustrate sume of the Differences 
between Elizabethan aud Modern English. By E. 

. Abort, MA. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Extra feup. Svu, 6s. 

“The renewed study of Shakespeare as an instru 
ment of education gives a special value to this little 
bouk. It will be found a welcome help, wherever a 
play of Shakespeare's furms part of the course.”— 
Guardian, 





A BEGINNER’S DRAWING-BOOK. 
By Puri H. DeLaAMorre, F.S.A., Professor of 
Drawing in King’s College, and School, London 
Progressively arranged. With upwards of Fifty 
Plates, Stiff covers, crown Syo, 2s 6d, 





The ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR 
TAUGUT in ENGLISH. By the Rev. E. THRING, 
M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School. Fourth 
Edition. I5mo, 2s. 


BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. E. A. 
Abort, M.A., Head Master of the City of London 


School. Part lL. Crown svo, ts, 


By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. :— 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTA- 


MENT HISTORY. Fifth Edition, with Four 
Maps, 1Simo, 4s td. 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. With Four Maps. Third 
Edition, L8mo, 5s tid. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATE- 
CHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Second Edition, Smo, 2s 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS BOOK 
CATECHISM With Scripture 

- ort sand Sch ; rend Gd. 

n. 


of the 
Proofs far 
Juni Second. 
Editi 









revised and culurged, crown Sve. | 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY, for National and 
Elementary Schools, Smo. 

A SHILLING BOOK of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. Iso. 


LonvON; Printed by JoHN CamrBeLt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 3, 157). 
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